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Price. 


A New Work on the Cumulative Method. 


THE FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


The student who has completed the author’s “Easy Lessons in German,” will find 
the “ First German Reader” very interesting and profitable as a first attempt at more 
extended reading. It is a story written in the simplest language, designed to bring out 
the prominent grammatical features, such as classes of verbs, uses of prepositions, 
adjectives, idiomatic expressions, etc., and illustrated in a forcible and original manner. 


Introduction Price, - - - - - 60 cents. 


THE SERIES: 


Easy Lessons in German, - - - - 60 cents. 
The First German Reader, - - - - 6O « 
The Cumulative Method in German, - - 1.20 

The German Verb-Drill, - - - - 1,20 


Sample copies for examination, mailed post-paid, to teachers at above prices. Send 
for circulars, specimen pages, etc. : 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


Barnes’ New National Readers. 


Five NumsBers. — Printed on beautiful paper. Elegantly illustrated. Admir- 
ably graded. Cheap as the cheapest. Better than any other you have seen. 


Barnes’ Geographies. 
Two Books. — Numerous elegant illustrations; clear, distinct, handsomely col- 
ored maps; copious foot-notes. Bound in cloth. Popular everywhere. 


Barnes’ Histories. 
Barnes’ Brier History or Tax Unirep Srarss has been the standard publi- 
cation on this subject for years. Has a larger sale than any similar publication. 
Examine carefully our Primary History or THE Unirep Starrs. ele- 
gant little volume; also our Genera History, 


Barnes’ Language Series. 
Srupies A rational, intelligible method of learning to 
write the English sentence—by an enthusiastic teacher. Beautifully illustrated 


and containing elegant models in script for copying. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Books. 
Fall courses in Freehand, Mechanical, Perspective, and Orthographic Projection. 


Ficklin’s Arithmetics. 
Two Books. — Full of brief, practical solutions ; concise rules; an abundance 
of examples for practice. 


Steele’s Science Series. 
The Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics and Zoology have just been revised. (1888.) 


‘ (a For Specimen pages of the above books, introductory terms etc., address, 


A. S. BARNES & 


263 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 111 William St., N. Y. 


Bright, fresh, attractive, and cheap. 


Holmes’ New Series of Readers. 
Carefully graded, and beautifully illustrated. Well adapted for regular or supplementary use. 


Do not fail to send for and examine specimens before making any selection of new reading matter. 


First Reader, 15 cents; Second Reader, 25 cents ; 


N. E. Agency with 
D. C. HEATH & CO.. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., New York. 


Third Reader, 40 cents; Fourth Reader, 50 cents, 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal S 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By W{(LLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


Principles and Practice of Morality i, INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and App By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D., 
By E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D., Professor of H in Brown University. 


ent of Brown University. A book that every teacher, student, and general 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil) 4 book that every teacher and educator.should fa 
every er A standard work for students and readers in Moral sender of History should have. Introd. prise, @8. 


Government. Introductory price, $1.50. have. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


y Send new Catalogue and 


Philosophy. Introductory price, $1.50. 
740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


price Lists of owt impormt | SILVER, BURDETT, & CO, Pabs, 50 Bromficld St, Boston | 


Single and Double Entry, 


— FOR —— 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT- BOOKS IN 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, 


Single Entry, 


FOR 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


MASS. 


F you have not, you should 
mention N. E. Journau 
or Epvucation and send 
16 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the 
money, as they are une- 
qualed for smooth and 
tough leads. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WALMSLEY & 62, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 

Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


. Platinum Balances. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and an 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied wit the 
st goods a e a spec 
° lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


Anenté AVanted. 


Queen Victoria WANTED, AGENTS, 
AND THE To sell the new, beautifully 
illustrated subscription book, 


Emperor of Russia: Mary the Queen of the House 

ng terms by hundreds of emi. 

OFFICIALLY nent people in all parts of the 
INDORSE | world. Agents sell from 18 to 

his Book. 26 copies aday. Agents’ testi- 
mony, terms, ete., of 


HENRY ALLEN, 16 Astor Pu., N. Y. Crry. 


GOLD COIN BY THE PECK 


picked up by teach- 
ers and students rep- 


reseuting us. I cleared $100 the first week I 
worked for you. MAK THA HODGES. Ligonier, Ind. 

i" Write for circulars and send the names of 
two book agents and 24 cents in stamps to pay for 
Wrapping and maiiing, and receive free 22 steel 
finish portraits of all Our Presidents, for parlor 
or schoolroom. Size, 22x 28 inches, worth $3.00. 


Address, THE ELDER COMPANY, Chicago, Iil, 


fre You Going to Attend 
YOUR 


COUNTY INSTITUTE ? 


Then send to us at once and learn how 
you can cover your expenses by takin 
an Agency for the LEADING Educational 
Papers in this country. 


And exclusive right of territory given 
Big Pay to those who po business. ahs 
Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Agency Dep't. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


Y STORY OF THE WAR 


by Mary A. Livermore 
erown narrative of “Four Vears’ Personal 
wee snd Hoapital Nurse.” It 
omaniy or “ Heavenly" side of the War. its Lights and 
Shadows “as a woman saw them.” Bright, Pure, and Good, 
full of “laughter and tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin 
ad Battle-Flage ric 1 in exact sac-simile 
e * booming" book for Women nts to 
Distance 


CATALOGUE OF PHY 


Physical an 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


SICAL INSTRUMENTS | 


FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 


Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. 


d Chemical Apparatus. 


. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


(Within City limits of Boston.) 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


717 Market St 


For Sale 
G. 8S. PERRY. 73 Boston. 
8. 8S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. COMPA 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


NY, 
, Philadelphia. Send for 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Sharpens both di 
Lead and Slate Pencils. Be 


Leominster, Mass. 
Circular. We will send ma- 


924 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


xg LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


Correspondence 
invited. 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 


| J.& H. BERGE. | 


95 John St. and 


NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Maps, Globes, 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, 


Stationery, and Books, 


Prize Books, Xc. 


School Supply ai Publishing Co., 


ARTHUR COOPER, Mor. 


32 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLoTT's 


STEEL 


More than 50 different “ty 
ap. “ Mr. Carpenter buil 


ments to ministers and c 
P. CARPENTER Co., Bratt 


fst ORGAN. — Fouth’s Companion. 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. 


Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
m in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
les, ranging in price from #20 
8 most emphatically AN HON- 
All organs of our 
Special induce- 
hurches. Catologue free. 
leboro, Vt. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Wiaps, 
Charts, allkinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST P 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps, 


A. H. AND 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO, 


General School Furnishers, 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
686 Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


UBLISHED: 


REWS & CO., 


Good teachers recomm 
places for successful teac 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ended to school officers. G 
hers. Circulars on application. 


%. sent to anv addrass. 


b 
an ve kztra ulars 


Bound Volumes 


KINDERGARTEN 


THE Jo 
ice, each, $3.50. 


E, | the possibilities for good which lie in these few blocks 


PARISH’S 
Primary Number Tablets, 


This aid to Number work consists of a set of wooden 
tablets with red and blue dots, arranged in various 
combinations, a few of which are shown in the dia- 
grams. These Tablets, made of wood for durability, 
are for review purposes, and to establish a clear idea 
of numbers during the first year of school work. 

Brief suggestions for use accompany each box, but 


are merely hinted at and will develop to a surprising 
degree in the hands of an earnest teacher. 


VARD UNIVERSITY, 


Special Attention Invited 


a= FO —= 
Norris’ Cyclopedic Map of the U. 8S. 
Silvartha Charts of Physiology. 
Gifford’s Air Tight Ink- Well. 
Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 
Cheney's D. P. Eraser. 
Old Bangor and Haynes Blackboards. 
Standard Slat Window Shades. 
Descriptive circulars and prices upon applica- 
tion. Active agents wanted. 
W. A. CHoATE & Co., Gen’] School Furnishers, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. 
July 9, 10, tf, 12, and 13, 1888. 


will be offered from all the princ!- 
Half-rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 
boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 
Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 
City by the Sea” with its many wonderful and his- 
torie attractions. Thespeakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary world. For bulletins containing partic- 
ulars, 10 be ig apply poner 

FIELD, Supt. Schools, New, 

MILTON HALL, President. 


OBJECTIVES 


HELIOSCOPES 
EYE PIECES 
AND MICROMETERS 
<a SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
SQUEEN &CO 2924 ONES 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS. 
A NORMAL TRAINING CLASs, 

Fitting persons to become teachers in Manual 
Training Schools, will be organized at PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY, Lafayette, Indiana, Sept. 6, 1+8s 
The course will be for one year. 
Applicarts must be graduates of Normal Schools, 
or teachers of experience. The time will be devoted 
entirely to technical instruction and to practice. 
Send for special anouncement to 

J. H. SMART, President, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation, of 1888: 


BOTANY, HISTORY. 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


ly to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
ambridge, Mass. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


For information ap 


BEADS for Stringing, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Cubes, Cylinders, Spheres. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Summer classes at Round Lake and 


For busy work with smallest children the string- | Saratoga, N. Y 
ing of Mrs. Hailman's Second Gift Beads affords a A 


For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
-M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. [tf] 


a most valuable occupation, teaching form, color, 
and number. Sample box sent by mail, 12 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 


College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 


or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


Embroidery Design Cards, 


For Primary Schools. 


tric Chemistry, and 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
at. History. 
Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


F, ALKER, Prest. 


In packages of 14 Cards, assorted designs, Animals, 


Figures of Children, Flowers, &c¢., &c 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADI ES. 


A new Embroidery Cotton in six standard colors. 


Sample package of cards with one spool of cotton, C=. SNSTIEUTS. 


For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 


either Red, Blue, Yellow, Green, Orange, or Purple, | Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


and a Pricking Needle, for 24 cents by mai!, 


Also, with above, a 7-page paper of Directio: 
ns an 
Patterns for Paper Weaving. . 


MILTON BRADLEY co., 
Springtield, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
or the advancement of art education and train- 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For cire 


school, 1679 Washington 8 


ular and further eee apply at the 
t. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. Barrett, Princip! 


for Churches, 
F 3, J 
WARRANTED. Catalogue ae 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars, ete., addr 
‘Miss ELLE Principal. 


actory Bells for Schools, Charches &e. 

MENEELY & co., Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


AND SCHOOL J. W. 
SUPPLIES, 


Somerset St., Boston. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOO 
} usical, far sounding, and highly satis- principal, 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For ogues, address th 
A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
both sexes. AT WoORCESTEE. 
E. H. Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies . Ke es, address the 
Principal, D. HAdAR, Ph.D. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
 filustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. a 
Aq Full Catalogues for three 
“es 
Mention this paper. j 
be 
4 
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GTA4TE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
‘or both sexes. 
§ For catalogues, address 
| J. O. Principa) 


Journal Education. 


Vol. XXVII, 


Journal of Education. 


4A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
BRONTE-LAND. 


BY ABBY 8S. HINCKLEY. 


Shirley and Lucy, Jane and Caroline, 
Tried friends and true, human, yet not of clay, 
Bear her sweet company day after day, 

Year after year uplift her and refine. 

** Spirit and fire and dew’ in them combine : 
Two charm by beauty’s undisputed sway, 
Two so transfigure homeliness that they 

In modest state sit throned by right divine. 

From idle, empty talk and lifeless glance 
Swift the escape to Charlotte’s country, fair, 
To greenest fields of England, and to air 

Breathed by brave dreams in border lands of France. 
Happy enchantment that those souls may know 
Who nature love, and art, and life’s large flow. 


COW-BOY LITERATURE. 


M. T. P. 


Stepping into a classroom recently, I discovered a boy 
giving his attention to something concealed in his lap. I 
called him to me, requesting that he bring with him what 
he had that was to him more interesting than the lessons 
being taught by the teacher. He shambled to me, and 
gave into my possession a small, pink-covered book en- 
titled Broncho John. Taking the boy to the office, I 
asked him to deliver to me what he had in his pockets, 
and the first article brought forth was a seven-chambered 
revolver. By degrees I got a confession from him. He 
was to become a cow-boy in Texas, and his name was to 
be “ Wild Ned.” All the information he had respecting 
cow-boys was obtained, he said, from the stories he had 
read, and these had so fired his imagination that he had 
determined to adopt the life of a herder on the plains. 
He had bought his revolver, and was accustomed to prac- 
tice with it daily. His mother knew nothing of his inten- 
tion, and he did not want her to hear of his plan. He 
was going to save up his money, and when he arrived at 
the age of nineteen, he was going to run away from home, 
go to Texas, and after he had become a terror, would 
write his mother, and then come home in buckskin trap- 
pings, a wide sombrero, and long hair. 

After a long talk with the boy and an interview with 
his mother, I have every reason to believe that the Staked 
Plains of Texas will never know “ Wild Ned.” It is not 
so much the boy and his absurd desires that I wish to 
notice, as the book, which seemed to him to be the very 
scriptures of a cow-boy. This book is one of the most 
pernicious books that ever came to my notice. It sets 
forth in glowing terms the charms of a life on the plains, 
but it discounts all these allurements by open and adroit 
invitations to follow a life of crime. The following ex- 
tract seems incredible, but it-is copied from the second 
page of this atrocious book. 

““ Men generally choose a life of crime because they can make 
more money, and make it easier, than they can by honest labor. Im- 
agine a road agent, who, by a bold stroke, may secure a fortune in 
half an hour, trailing a herd of cattle acrogs the country for $25 a 
month! There is nothing easier or more profitable in the sparsely 
settled territories than horse thieving. A stock raiser may have 
two or three thousand horses on his ranch. His neighbors may 
have as many more. A gang of horse thieves take three or four 
head from each ranch. The chances are that the stolen horses will 


never be missed. If they are, the loss is comparatively so small 
that the owner of the horses does not think it worth while to risk 
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the loss of other horses to pursue the thieves. One night’s work 
may net a trio of horse thieves two or three hundred dollars. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that such men would be willing to spend five 
or six months of the year working like slaves on a cattle ranch and 
living on corn meal and bacon for the privilege of earning a total 
sum of probably $150?” 

These seductive words must, perforce, influence a boy’s 
mind, and questionless remain as seeds for a life of crime 
at home, if opportunity be denied of becoming an accom- 
plished horse thief on the plains. 

It would seem as if this “ stuff” came under the head 
of criminal literature, and that the author and publisher 
could be made to suffer for it. At any rate, if existing 
laws do not cover it, statutes should be framed to mete 
out to perpetrators of such literature proper punishment. 


A GOLDEN HEAD. 


BY ANNIE BRUNSON KING, 


Who ever saw a group of daffodils tossing in the wind, 
** Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way,”’ 

without visions of bobbing, yellow heads, and childish 
faces? Was there ever a daffodil that grew alone ? 
Even the legendary “ daffy-down-dilly ” who wore “the 
green petticoat,” could scarcely have come “to town” 
unaccompanied, for these are sociable flowers and love a 
jocund company. They have a happy, human-hearted 
smile. Here our only wild ones are those which have es- 
caped from old gardens, but in England they are natural- 
ized in many meadows, where they gleam in great masses 
like burnished gold. There is said to be no daffodil like 
the Irish, and indeed the flower would seem to share the 
happy-go-lucky air of the children of Erin. 

The florists count four hundred varieties, and there are 
bulbs which can only be bought at a guinea a-piece, but 
for none of these daintier darlings would we exchange 
the daughter of the meadow, with her lithesome grace 
and charming abandon. A special friendship may be 
fancied between her and the wind, so often do they play 
at hide-and-seek. 

The daffodil philosophy of life would be worth know- 
ing, she has been on earth so much longerthan her human 
friends, and her career has been so successful, yet neither 
the length of her pedigree nor the weight of her accumu- 
lated experiences appear to burden our insouciante friend. 

Nature writes the history of the flowers in their own 
beautiful selves. ‘The daffodil began life, it is said, as a 
lily-like flower, with three petals, three sepals, and six 
stamens. It soon become evident to this discerning young 
person that to unite the petals into a cup would be an ad- 
vantage, as the bee could be Jonger detained in a golden 
cell and the more surely dust himself with pollen, after 
throwing off the load which he had brought. But the 
daffodil could not form a cup large enough to suit her 
from the petals, so she included the sepals. If we look at 
the snowdrop,—that little flower which the French call 
perce neige, holding it sacred to the Madonna because it 
is the first blossom,—it will be seen that the sepals and 
petals are quite distinct and of different colors, though it 
is easy to fancy they are beginning to blend. In the hya- 
cinth both have the same hue, while in the crocus, the 
cup-like form becomes pronounced. The daffodil crowds 
many flowers together, enveloping them with a papery 
spathe. Notice how differently the daffodil, onion, and 
wheat have used the spathe which in another form, much 
enlarged and gaily painted, is the great canopy covering 
jack-in-the-pulpit, or the snowy shrine in which the calla 
finds a home. 

The daffodil has been loved by the poets,—no flower 
was dearer to the Greeks than the variety called narcis- 
sus, it graced all feasts and lay in votive wreaths before 
the shrines. One of the flowers used in divination,—a 
favorite diversion of the sixteenth century,—the old En- 


glish poet Herrick says of it: 
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** When a daffodill I see 

Hanging down her head toward me, 
Guess I may what I must be. 

First I shall decliné my head ; 
Secondly I shall be dead ; 

Lastly, safely buried.”’ 


Like all the family to which our flower belongs, the 
daffodil last summer accumulated the reserve force which 
enables her to make so early a display. How long she 
toiled within the dark prison-house for this brief blossom- 
time ! 
** Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon, 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon ; 
Stay, stay 
Until the hastening day 
Has run 
But to the even song; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along.’ 
Did we pass our lives as patiently toiling to weave “the 
wedding garment,” perhaps we should be as happy as 


the flowers. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


PUTTING QUESTIONS AND RECEIVING ANSWERS. 


How shall this be done in direct oral teaching? The 
question, as we have seen, should be a real question, set- 
ting the mind actively at work to seek directly the one 
thing wanted. The question should also be pertinent, 
calling only for what the pupil may reasonably be ex- 
pected to find. It must not worry him by sending his 
mind upon a fruitless search nor set him to guessing. 

The questioning should follow precisely the plan of the 
lesson, for the object is to lead the pupil by logical think- 
ing to discover the succession of facts or thoughts we 
would have him learn. It is as important that the ques- 
tioning should follow a logical order as it is that the 
thoughts of the lesson should be logically arranged. 

The question should be put to the class, that each pupil 
may feel that he may be called upon to answer, for each 
one is to be taught, and the whole lesson must be brought 
distinctly before the whole class. 

Pupils should answer individually, be called promis- 
cuously, and the questions should be distributed through- 
out the class. If any pupil is inattentive, he should be 
called upon at once, so that each one shall feel that he 
must give attention. 

The pupil should be held to the question asked of him 
until a complete answer is gained from him. To get 
fragments of the answer from several pupils dissipates 
thought instead of securing vigorous, persistent thinking, 
which it is the object of all good teaching to produce. In 
holding one pupil thus to the question, the questioning of 
this pupil should be so simple, definite, and pertinent, that 
all the class will be kept thinking along the same line 
with him. 

If a question is found to be too comprehensive, a series 
of simpler questions should be substituted leading on to 
its answer. Often the difficulty is in the language of the 
question ; the pupil may not understand the expression, 
or it does not suggest what is called for in such form that 
he can find the words for answer. He should not be 
allowed to say, “I don’t know,” and sit down. A simpler 
or more definite question enables him to find the thought 
and express the answer, and he has the satisfaction of 
doing what at first he thought he could not do. He is 
thereby encouraged, and interested in the lesson. 

The teacher must be quick to see and hear, must watch 
closely the activity of each member of the class, notice 
exactly the thought and expression of the answer, and 
adapt promptly his questions and statements to the vary- 


ing needs of the different pupils. 
It is easy to put questions calling simply for facts, but 
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to put real questions, simple, definite, pertinent, and log- 
ical, which shall lead the pupil to discover the truths de- 
sired, requires the most patient, careful, thorough study 
of the thought and expression of the lesson, and the kinds 
and forms of questions to be used. The teacher must de- 
cide what forms of questions are to be avoided, and which 
are suited to good teaching, that he may make his ques- 
tions in the class after these models. 

The reception of answers must receive careful consider- 
ation. As much skill is required in disposing of answers 
as in putting good questions. Good questions tend to pro- 
duce corresponding answers. 

Answers should always be received in a kindly spirit, 
with no harsh criticism or sarcasm, so as to encourage 
every pupil to answer freely. It is absolutely necessary 
to good class teaching that every member of the class 
should engage heartily in working out the lesson. Some 
are always ready and willing. The teacher is in danger 
of giving these more than their share of attention. Care 
should be given especially to those who are inclined to be 
silent or to hold back. Dr. Arnold said, “ The test of a 
good schoolmaster is his power of improving the class of 
average boys; the test of an excellent one is his success 
in raising those who are below the average.” “ The 
Friend of all children and the Master of all schoolmas- 
ters” sought those who most needed his aid. 

The first element of a good answer is that it shows the 
pupil has thought well in the direction indicated by the 
question. 

Time is an essential element in good teaching. The 
pupil must be given time to think and make a complete 
answer. ‘There should be no unnecessary delay, no waste 
of time. Often the teacher is impatient to get on with 
the lesson, feeling that his time is limited, and if the 
answer is not immediately given, he passes the question 
to another pupil, or helps the pupil to a part of the 
answer, or gives the whole answer himself. Such a course 
chills the interest, paralyzes the thought of the class, and 
makes the exercise a failure. It is not a necessity that 
the work should be done in a given time, but it is all im- 
portant that the pupil should think out the lesson for him- 
self. Our teaching should train the pupil to the habit of 
thinking before he speaks. Accurate thinking is the basis 
of all good expression. Good questioning with the right 
reception of answers secures the best economy of time and 
effort in teaching. 

An answer may be wholly or partly wrong, indistinct 
or incomplete in the thought. Give credit for whatever 
is good in the answer or in the effort of the pupil, and 
lead him by further questioning to correct his error and 
make the thought complete. 

The second element of a good answer is accuracy and 
completeness in the expression of the thought. The 
teacher should not be satisfied with anything less than 
this from the pupil. 

Often the pupil answers in a word or two, or by giving 
only the predicate of the sentence, or in ill-chosen words 
or badly constructed sentences. Such answers should not 
be accepted ; they show that the pupil has not made the 
thought distinc and complete in his own mind. The 
teacher should require the pupil to continue his thinking 
till he is able to make a distinct and full expression of his 
thought. In this way the pupil’s thought is made clear 
to himself ; fluent expression is cultivated, adequate knowl- 
edge is acquired, and the pupil is able to use his knowledge 


as occasion requires. 


GOOD WORDS. 


~— ‘ Your paper is a blessing, i.¢., a blessing takes 
Jacopus, New Brunswick, 


— ‘The New ENGLAND JoURNAL or EDUCATION is the 


strongest and best weekly educational 
—Macoupin County School Journal, paper in the United States,’’ 


— “I have been a subscriber for and reader of your J 
for five years, and now a illin . your JOURNAL 
it.”—SALLn A. Meek, do without one number of 


— “I consider the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION indi 
every teacher interested in the great cause of ne wher, ig 
Principal Normal College, New York City. 


— ‘The JOURNAL is indispensable to me; I full precia 
my heart I thank you for the 
© schoolmaster and his work.’’—E, §, CLARK, 


 — ‘I have been a constant reader of 
it the most practical, and at the same dime — and —- 


educational paper published anywhere.” —SHELDON MULLIN 
Fredericton, 


Principal Provincial Normal School, 


A MEDLEY SCHOOL EXERCISE.* 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


Pupils seated on platform. One advances and recites : 
EVENING LONGINGS. 


The Princess sat high in her maiden-bower, 

And the boy blew his horn below by the tower ; 

** Be silent, thou boy, why blowest thou so ? 

Thou hinderest my thoughts that afar would go 
With the setting sun.”’ 


The Princess sat high in her maiden-bower, 
And the boy no longer blew by the tower ; 
‘* Why art thou so silent ? Again thou must blow ; 
Thou helpest my thoughts that afar would go 
ith the setting sun.’’ 


The Princess sat high in her maiden-bower, 

And the boy blew again below by the tower, 

And then she wept in the eventide : 

** What do I then want, my God!”’ she sighed ; 
Then the sun went down. 


(There should be no announcement of poets. ) 
No. 1 retires, another steps forward and recites : 


Girl— This world is dark and dreary, 
Class.— When we make it so. 

Girl.— This world is bright and cheerful, 
Class.— When we take it so. 

Girl,— Oar friends are cold and distant, 
Class.— Whene’er we doubt them, 
Girl.— Our friends are true and loving, 
Class.— Whene’er we trust them. 
Girl.— Is't best to live in the dark, 
Class.— Doubting day by day, 

Girl. — Or live in the light of love, 
Class.— Trusting day by day ? 


One rises and quietly addresses the class,—looking from one to 
another, without haste: ‘‘ Dr. Deems advises that we always keep 
on hand, a brisk, hearty, active enemy.” 

Without rising, one asks: ‘‘Why should we? Does he give a 
reason for this advice ? ’’ 

** Yes, he says one use of an enemy is that he will keep you wide 
awake; he will not allow you to sleep at your post.’’ 

Another asks: ‘‘ Is that the only reason ? ’’ 

**Oh, no. He says, that your enemy will tell you your faults. 
Of course if you have a fault, you desire to know it; when you 
become aware of a fault you desire to correct it.’’ 

Another remarks: ‘‘ Friends can tell us our faults.”’ 

** Well, he thinks the next best thing to having a hundred friends 
is to have one open enemy, and he says further, that it is a proof 
that you are somebody. Wishy-washy, empty, worthless people 
never have enemies.’’ 

Another exclaims: ‘‘ Then this must be the reason why Dr. 
Deems tells us to love our enemies! ’’ 

Song (without accompaniment). 


Recitation: THE VASE. 
From the maddening crowd they stood apart, 
The maidens four and the work of art; 


And none might tell from sight alone 
In which had culture ripest grown. 


The Gotham Million, fair to see, 
The Philadelphia Pedigree, 


The Boston Mind of azure hue, 

Or the Soulful Soul of Kalamazoo. 
For all loved Art in a seemly way, 
With an earnest soul and a capital A. 


Long they worshiped; but no one broke 
The sacred stillness, until up spoke 


The Western one from the nameless place, 
Who, blushing said, ‘‘ What a lovely vase ! 


Over three faces a sad smile flew, 
And they edge away from Kalamazoo. 


But Gotham’s haughty soul was stirred 

To crush the stranger with one small word. 
Deftly hiding reproof in praise, 

She cried : **’ Tis indeed a lovely vaze / ”’ 


But brief her unworthy triamph, when 
The lofty one from the hous af Penn, 


With the consciousness of two grand 
Exclaims: It is quite a 


And glances round with i 
Awaiting the word of Beacon Hill me. 


Bat the Boston maid smiles courteouslee 
And gently murmurs, ‘‘ Oh, pardon me! 


‘*T did not catch your remark because 
I was so entranced with that lovely vaws !”’ 


are beautiful faces ?”’ 


(Answer either in concert, without rising, or individually, rising. ) 
Ans.— Beautiful faces are those that wear 

t matters little if dark or fair) 

hole-souled honesty painted there. 

Ques.—‘‘ What are beautiful eyes ?”” 
An.— eyes are those that show 

ike crystal panes where h 

utifal t thoughts Gow), 
* Copyright. 1888 


ets have spoken. 


This exercise was suggested by a y resting tnessed 
in one of th grammar 
tren Boston| schools. rhe , however, is en- 


Ques. What are beautiful lips? ”’ 

Ans.—  ‘* Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds.”’ 


Ques. —‘* What are beautiful hands ?’’ 


Ans.—  ‘* Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through.’’ 


Ques. —‘* What are beautiful feet ? ’’ 


Ans.— ‘* Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries, to and fro, 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills so.”’ 


Ques.—‘* What are beautiful shoulders ? ’’ 

Ans.—  ‘“ Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer.” 


Ques.—‘* What are beautiful lives ?’’ 


Ans.— ‘* Beautiful lives are those that bless ; 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains few may guess.’’ 
Singing. 


READING. 
Some years ago there was a student in the theological seminary 


at Andover, who had an excellent opinion of his own talents. On 
one occasion he asked the professor who taught elocution at that 
time, ‘‘ What do I especially need to learn in this department? ’’ 


You ought to learn to read,’’ said the professor. 
**Oh, I can read now,’’ replied the student. 
The professor handed the man a testament, and pointed to the 


twenty-fourth chapter of Luke’s gospel, and asked him to read that, 


The student read, ‘‘ Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow 


of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken.’’ 


‘*Ah,”’ said the professor, ‘‘ they were fools for believing the 


prophets, were they ?”’ 


Of course that was not right, and so the young man tried again : 
‘*O fools and slow of heart to believe a// that the prophets have 


spoken.”’ 


‘* The prophets, then, were sometimes liars, were they ?’’ asked 


the professor. 


*O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the proph- 


* Ma, 


** According to this reading,’’ the professor suggested, ‘‘ the 


prophets were notorious liars.’’ 


This was not a satisfactory Conclusion, and so another trial was 


made: ‘‘O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken.”’ 


**T see it now,’’ said the professor; ‘‘the prophets wrote the 


truth, but they spoke lies.’’ 


This last criticism discouraged the student, and he acknowledged 


that he did not know how to read. 


CONUNDRUMS, 


These should be given promptly, one and another rising and ask- 


ing the class,—others answering, as if impromptu. 


1, ‘ What is the first law of gravity ? ’’ 

Ans.—“* Never to laugh at your own jokes.” 

2. ‘* Why is the ocean like a good house-wife ? ”’ 

Ans,—“‘ Very tidy.’’ 

3. “* What is the key-note of good breeding ?”’ 

B natural.’’ 

4. ‘‘ Why need you never starve on board ship ?”’ 

Ans.—*‘ Because you get cold chops from the north, little puffs 


from the south, and as for eggs, the captain can order the ship to 
lay to, any day.’’ 


Reading: Taty NEVER FEEL tHE CoLp. 
(Fred H. Carruth, in the Chicago Tribune.] 


“* Yes,’’ remarked the St. Paul man to a friend from Chicago as 


he stood arrayed in his blanket suit and adjusted a couple of buck- 
skin chest-protectors, ‘‘ yes, there is something about the air in 
this Northwestern climate which causes a person not to notice the 
cold. Its extreme dryness,’’ he continued, as he drew on a couple 
of extra woolen socks, a pair of Scandinavian sheepskin boots, and 
some Alaska overshoes,—‘‘ its extreme dryness makes a degree of 
cold, reckoned by the mercury, which would be unbearable in other 
latitudes, simply exhilarating here. I have suffered more with the 
cold in Michigan, for instance,” he added, as he drew on a pair of 
goatskin leggings, adjusted a double fur cap, and tied on some 
Esquimau ear-muffs,— in Michigan or Illinois, we will say, with 
the thermometer at zero or above, than I have here with it at 
from 45 to 55 below. The dryness of our winter air is certainly 
remarkable,’’ he went on, as he wound a couple of rods of red 
woolen scarf about his neck, wrapped a dozen newspapers around 
his body, drew on a fall-cloth overcoat, a winter-cloth overcoat, 4 
light buffalo-skin overcoat, and a heavy polar-bearskin overcoat ; 

no, if you have never enjoyed our glorious Minnesota winter cli- 
mate, with its dry atmosphere, its bright sunshine, and invigorating 
ozone, you would scarcely believe some things I could tell you about 


ne takes a position before the class and quietly asks: ‘‘ What|it. The air is so dry,’’ he continued, as he adjusted his leather 


nose protector, 
closed one eye-hole in the sealskin mask he drew down from his cap 
—" it is so dry that actually it seems next to impossible to feel the 
cold at all. We can scarcely realize in the spring that we have had 
winter, owing to the extreme dryness of the atmosphere. By the 
way,’’ he went on, turning to his wife, ‘‘ just bring me a couple of 
blankets and those bed-quilts and throw over my shoulders, and 
hand me that muff with the hot soap-stone in it, and now I’ll take 
A jug of and whale-oil, and then if you'll have 
my snow scalin 
over and see them pry 
who were frosen on yesterday. 


drew on his reindeer-skin mittens, and carefully 


the top of the ice-palace 
I tell you we wouldn’t be going 
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out this way 500 miles further south where the air is damp and 
chilly. Nothing but our dry air makes it possible.”’ 


DEFINITIONS, 


One standing before the class pronounces words to be defined. 

Anger—The reaction of other’s faults upon ourselves. 

Coat—A scabbard that offers no guarantee for the blade it 
sheathes. 

Congress —Men assembled to prevent each other from accomplish- 
ing anything. 

Conversation—The idle man’s business and the business-man’s 
recreation. 

Crying—A woman’s weakness and a child’s strength. 

Education—The knowledge of how to make a tool of every 
faculty. 

Humbug—The tribute that clever men pay to those that are not 
clever. 

Ink—The black sea upon which thought rides at anchor. 

Miser—One who makes bricks that his heirs may build houses. 

Money—To the wise a convenience, to the fool a necessity. 

Love —The lens that magnifies the good. 

Music—The master-key that turns the wards of the heart. 

Old Maid—A woman who has missed the opportunity of making 
a man happy. 

Pawnbroker—The man who holds your coat while you fight. 

Poetry—Thought in blossom. 

Revenge—The only debt which it is wrong to pay. 

Russia—The source of the ‘‘ Nihil.’’ 

Silence—The ornament of the ignorant. 

Success—A veneering that can hide all baseness. 

Soldier—A target set up by one nation for another nation to 
shoot at. 

Gratitude—A lively sense of favors expected. 

Manners—Shadows of virtue. 

Photogrophy—The art that enables commonplace mediocrity to 
look like genius. 

Evolution—Tadpole theology. 


SINGING, 
Reading: How tue WorLD WENT ALONG. 


A Bear, who had made himself believe that he had the worst 
luck of any animal in the world, was crawling through the woods 
one day when he met a Serpent, who inquired :— 

‘* Which way now, my friend ?”’ 

**T am going to find some spot where I can retire from the world. 
The world has not used me right, and in revenge I will desert it.’’ 

** T wouldn’t do that.”’ 

‘Bat I will. I can no longer trust anybody. I have been 
cheated, lied to, and misused until I have no faith left. I will now 
retire within myself, and if a convulsion of nature takes place the 
country must not blame me for it. I have borne all that one bear 
can be expected to put up with.’’ 

Bruin went his way until he found a lonely spot, and he then 
crawled into a hole and began to listen for the crack of doom, It 
made him feel happy to think that the world was turning itself 
upside down because he had absented himself from sight and 
search, and he was determined not to yield until after several thou- 
sand terror-stricken people had come to him with tears in their 
eyes. 

Much to Bruin’s surprise the night passed like all other nights. 
No one appeared, and the morning passed without an earthquake 
or tornado. He momentarily expected the advent of a crowd to 
plead with him to come back to the world and have faith and 
confidence, but no crowd came. After a long and hungry night 
Bruin began to weaken. After much argument with himself, he 
crawled out of his den and was sneaking through the woods when 
he met a Hare. 

** Is the world yet standing ?’’ asked the Bear. 

** Certainly ; never more solid since I remember.’’ 

** And is anybody searching for me ?” 

Not that I know 

‘* Everything is going on just the same, eh ?’’ 

** Just the same.”’ 

** And didn’t you hear that I had lost all faith in human nature, 
and retired from the world ? ”’ 

** Never heard a word of it. Tra-la; I'm off.’’ 

The Bear sat down ona thistle and thought the matter over for a 
few moments and then rose and made a bee-line for his usual 
haunts, telling every animal he met on the way that he had been 
off on a fishing excursion. 

SINGING. 


THE RIVER OF REST. 


A beautiful stream is the River of Rest ; 

The still wide waters sweep clear and cold, 
A tall mast crosses a star in the west, 

A white sail gleams in the west world’s gold ; 
It leans to the shore of the River of Rest,— 
The lily-lined shore of the River of Rest. 


The boatman rises, he reaches a hand, 
He knows you well, he will steer you true, 
And far, so far, from all ills upon land, 
From hates, from fates that pursue and pursue : 
Far over the lily-lined River of Rest,— 
Dear mystical, magical River of Rest. 


A storied, sweet stream is this River of Rest ; 
The souls of all time keep its ultimate shore : 
And journey you east, or journey you west, 
Unwilling or willing, sure-footed or sore, 
You of Rest,— 
is beautifal, beauti iver of Rest. : ; 


THE EXAMINER’S NOTEBOOK. 

EnGuiisH History.—Was it the victory at Senlac that 
gave William I. the title of Conqueror ? 

What English king before Charles I. was deposed by 
Parliament ? 

What English king held his court for a year at Rouen, 
France ? 

How and why was Lady Jane Grey declared entitled 
to the English throne ? 

What was Elizabeth’s answer to the demand of the 
French Huguenots for aid ? 

What was the Triple Alliance ? 

Describe the personal appearance and character of 
James I. of England. : 

When did Cromwell say, he would “rather have kept 
a flock of sheep than to have undertaken this [English] 
government ” ? 

How did Charles II. of England first ally himself with 
the French against Spain ? 

What-was the dominant power in the world when Mary 
and William came to the English throne ? 


FISHING. 


BY DR. MARY Y. LEE, OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 
(Concluded.) 

There are person who say that the worm draws into its 
hole leaves, twigs, and tiny plants; that these decay and 
form a kind of soup or “herb tea” which the worm takes 
into its mouth along with the soil he passes through his 
alimentary canal. Take measures to prove or disprove 
these statements ; while you are doing it, find how deep 
the worms’ holes are. In damp weather I have noticed 
coiled strings of earth on the ground in which worms are 
found. Hunt for these coils or castings. What do you 
think they are? What differences would there be in ad- 
joining fields, originally alike, one containing many 
worms, the other none? If a farmer could clear his 
fields of worms, would you advise him to do it? State 
your reasons in full. 

Look very carefully along the ventrum of a large worm 
from the ninth to the fifteenth segment, for small open- 
ings. Deseribe them. (From aspecimen that has soaked 
in aleohol or water a few days, the outer skin may be re- 
moved, thus exposing the openings more clearly.) 

Look along the middle dorsal line, just under the skin. 
What do you see in this dorsal vessel? (This may not 
be real blood like that in our bodies.) Give the course 
of the dorsal vessel when the worm is long; when short. 
Is the amount of fluid in it at one place always the same ? 
What does the fluid seem to do? Which way? Holda 
smaller, paler worm in strong light, and determine if the 
dorsal vessel has branches. Make similar observations 
regarding the ventral vessel. 

What quality of the skin permits one to see the dorsal 
and ventral vessels and the alimentary canal ? 

Describe that which the worm leaves upon that over 
which it crawls. Of what use do you think it is? 

Look carefully through a few shovel-fulls of rich, moist 
earth for very small worms. How do they differ from 
the large one you have studied? Where did these young 
worms come from,—from the bodies of the old worms ? 
or from eggs ? 

Name all the qualities you have discovered by the sense 
of feeling while examining the worm? Has the worm 
this sense? Give all your reasons for this answer. 
Name all qualities you have discovered by the sense of 
sight. Has the worm this sense? What experiments 
have you performed to prove it? Can the worm hear? 
Why do you think so ? 

Which has the greatest variety of parts, you or the 
worm? What parts have you and the worm in common ? 
What parts have you that the worm lacks? Which do 
you think is most simple in structure? In which is there 
the greatest number of similar parts ? 

Because the worm is made up of segments, it is called 
a segmented animal. It is also called” an articulate ; 
find why. 

Compare all the body of the worm at the right of the 


dorsal and ventral vessels with all the part of the left. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. | 


How do the two parts compare as to size and form? Do 
you think it is true that the worm has two-sided likeness, 
or bilateral symmetry? Has it back and belly or dorso- 
ventral symmetry? Has it head and tail or antero-pos- 
terior symmetry? What symmetry have you? The 
dog? The fly? The caterpillar? Compare worm with 
other animals and report as to kinds of symmetry. 

Which can do the greatest number of things, you or a 
worm? The worm orahen? The worm or a cat? 
Can you drown a worm ? 
Draw the worm. Draw the worm showing ventrum. 
Nore.—After each group of the above questions has been dis- 
cussed, the pupils ought to write in good form such description of 
the worm as the questions covered, and be encouraged to state points 
not brought out by the questions. Of course the teacher should 
work in advance of her class. If the study of the external parts 
creates a desire to know something of the internal structure, Col- 


ton’s Practical Zodlogy, or W. K. Brooks’ Handbook of Invertebrate 
Zodlogy will guide the teacher in her preparation for the work. 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.* 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS, CAMBRIDGE. 
I1L.—DESCRIPTION IN PRIMARY CLASSES, 
(Continued,) 
The sentence writing should be on paper from the first, 
so that the children will not form the bad habit of writing 
and rubbing out. The teacher should make a point of 
neatness and the careful observation of the form in which 
she has directed the work to be cast. The sentences 
should be carefully corrected and then the copying 
makes a good writing lesson. It is best to keep the chil 
dren’s work in this, as in all the grades, so that the teacher 
may be able to judge of their progress. Besides, they will 
make greater effort if they know that their papers will 
not be in a few days consigned to the waste-basket. 

These lessons describing objects, as to their form, size, 
color, parts, and qualities, ought to be continued through 
the third year, when they should be made the basis for both 
oral and written work. There should be one oral lesson 
each week, given according to the suggestions made above, 
the topics for writing being given by the children and 
written on the board by the teacher during the recapitu- 
lation. ‘The following day there should be a brief review 
from these topics, and the teacher should indicate just 
what points she wishes included in a single statement. 
Only the simple sentence ought to be used, but combina- 
tion of ideas, so far as possible to this limit, should be 
demanded. Thus, while the pupil should be encouraged 
to write, The bell has a handle and a clapper, she ought 
not to be allowed to use the compound form, The bell has 
a handle, and the bell has a clapper. The use of the 
simple sentence should be mastered before the other 
forms are introduced. 

Toward the end of the third year the subtopics which 
suggest the answer should be erased, after the preliminary 
review, thus leaving the children only the head topics, to 
indicate the order of statement. The children may now 
learn to arrange their sentences in a paragraph. Any 
subject which requires more than one paragraph is not 
suitable. Here, as later on, it is usually best for the 
teache1 to select the subject, and to be sure that, besides 
being a subject which can be properly dealt with, it is 
one that it is worth the pupil’s while to consider. A 
teacher who was in the habit of encouraging individu- 
ality (?) by allowing children to choose their own topics 
and write what they pleased, received the following, 
which, while it proved the logical character of the child’s 
mind, was hardly worthy of the teacher or the school : 


THE PIG, 
The pig is a native of Cleveland. He has four legs too in front 
and too behind. Andatail. He likes to wade in the mud and 


when he gets mad he grunts. 


In all written work great care must be exercised as to 
the margins, indentation of the first sentence, and spacing 
of the sentences. (Punctuation and capitalization will be 
considered later on.) 

All papers should be corrected and rewritten, as was 
suggested in speaking of second year’s work. When 
pupils begin sentence writing, the teacher must not allow 
anything that is incorrect in form to escape her notice. 
An error once noticed must not be allowed to reappear 
The work of each pupil should be good so far as it goes. 
No slovenly work should be accepted. 

Does all this sound very mechanical? The art of com» 
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position is mechanical, and many 4 noble thought has 
been set before the world in a shape which has prevented 
its general acceptance, because of its defective expression. 


THE CIRCLE IN DRAWING. 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, 
State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 

The true way of learning how to draw is to systemat- 
ically train the hand to execute correctly, the eye to 
see correctly, and the brain to think correctly. This is 
the true way, and the one that will prove by far the most 
successful in the end. The ultimate end of drawing is to 
be able to represent intelligently what the eye sees, and 
to reproduce intelligently what the mind conceives. Tn 


order to arrive at this result it is well, as has been sug- 
gested before in these col- 


umns, to study drawing along 
three general lines: (1) Draw 
from the real object te gain 
the ability to reproduce what 
the eye sees. (2) Copy the 
drawings of good artists to 
gain the ability to reproduce 
what the eye sees in the best 
manner. (3) Study methods 
_— to gain the ability to repro- 
duce what the eye sees, and the mind 
conceives, in the most simple and 
effective way. 
Under “ Object Drawing,” which 


appeared in the March number of = | extensively. 

the AMERICAN and in the =| Do not content yourself with simply copying these 
Journat for March 22, is given a “-2=-—>=—= | drawings, but rather let them be the means of leading 
simple method to show how to begin eien you to search for similar forms in nature, and encourage 


draw a large class of objects 
having regular outlines or 
outlines depending on ver- 
tical, horizontal, and re- 
ceding lines. This time we 
will give a simple method 
for drawing another class 
: of objects a little more 

Fig. 3. complicated, yet easily un- 
derstood because they depend on a form that is familar, 
and easily made,—the circle. 


Without doubt the most ) 
difficult part of drawing to Wrihy 
the beginning student, and \\¢ y 
often to advanced ones, too, 4 © (@ 
is to see an object as a whole, 
—as a unit, without being yp 
confused by the details, and 
jed away by unimportant Fig. 4. 


parts from that which is 

more essential. By this method the circle takes the 
place of the general form, and thus relieves the student 
from keeping in mind the whole object, and allows him 
to give his undivided attention to the details. Of course 
the method is limited to those forms which are in whole 
or in part circular, or that may be made to take the form 


Fig. 5. 


of the circle. But the merit does not lie so much in this 


as in the encouragement it gives to look for simple forms|ter than the old oneto make it worth the while of any school 
y schoo 


that are familiar, among strange and complicated objects, 


to 1 
general shape and not, be drawn away tojadopt the experimental plan; and, second 
i “d ory: and to see the whole as a unit rather proposed list of experiments is fairly well ‘eile : i 
ection of details without definite shape. The!cure such a knowledge of the rudiments of Py e 
ce as 


method is also valuable for its suggestions in showing how 


complicated objects may be made simple, and in encour- college, 


aging originality in the students, 


The drawings in this article are so simple, and their 
scheme of construction so apparent, that little or no ex- 
planation is necessary. The basis of all the drawings is 


the circle. Begin each drawing by making a circle, and 
to this add the various parts as seen in the original. In 
Fig. 1 the body is a circle, and the head is a segment ot 
a smaller circle. 

This application of the circle is almost infinite in variety, 
aud may be made of great importance as an aid in draw- 
ing, and as a means of unifying that which would other- 
wise confuse the mind. 

The square, the triangle, the ellipse, and other familiar 
figures may be utilized in the same way, and just as 


ment of classes in physics on the old “ lecture-table ” plan, 
could hear for the first time a class whose work is that of 
individual experimentation, without at once feeling a no- 
ticeable difference in the mental atmosphere. This dif- 
ference is not so largely the effect of the accession of in- 
terest so often insisted upon by the advocates of objective 
methods ; it is rather the outcome of the feeling on the 
part of the class that it is at work with things, and not 
merely with the symbols which stand for them. And so 
there is a serious, matter-of-fact air about the pupil at his 
work, which is rarely if ever attained in the textbook 
teaching of physical science,—an air totally distinct from 
the eager interest which may often be aroused in a bright 
class over the theoretical part of the subject. Another 
advantage of the experimental method of interrogating 
nature (an advantage whose importance in schools devoted 
mainly to classical study can hardly be overestimated), 
lies in the fact so often pointed out by Huxley, by Herbert 
Spencer, and others, that experiment furnishes the best anti- 
dote for that unreasoning deference to authority which the 
rules and precedents of syntax may sometimes foster. The 
writer has been gratified to note the rise of this questioning 
spirit in his own classes in experimental physics. All of 
the advantages which have of late years been shown to 
recommend the objective method of study in the physical 
sciences inhere most decidedly in the quantitative mode 
of experimenting. It is certainly not less useful than the 
study of phenomena from the qualitative side alone in 
imparting facts, while it gives the additional advan- 
tage of supplying, in the course of its manipulations, a 
finer training for the eye and hand, and, withal, affording 


training the hand, the eye,| you to grasp them in your mind as one unit, however com- 
and the mind, and how to} plicated they may be. 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


lege, have told so little of their successes or failures that 


the fundamental experiments that have given us a few of 
the physical constants. Only a small number of these 
determinations can be made in a high school laboratory, 


but some may be carried through with far more accuracy 


of physics, is already going on in not a few high schools 


worth raising are ; first, whether the new plan is enough bet- 


which aims to keep well abreast of the best methods, to 


might fairly be expected of candidates for admission to 


| No one whe has been at all accustomed to the manage- 


a species of mental gymnastics of peculiar value. It is a 
source of agreeable surprise to the teacher pursuing these 
quantitative experiments, with a fairly capable class of 
high school boys, for the first time, to find how admirable 
a degree of accuracy may readily be attained with inex- 
pensive apparatus in the hands of these novices. My own 
classes have, for example, in obtaining the specific gravity 
of a liquid (of whose density they have not the faintest 
idea in advance), by the measurement of columns of water 
and the liquid in question, standing in an inverted [J-tube, 
worked inside of a limit of error of five one-thousandths, 


There has been so little said in our educational period- and perhaps half of the class would agree within two one- 
icals in regard to the essentially new mode of physics-|thousandths. In addition to the advantages already enu- 


teaching set forth in Professor Trowbridge’s textbook,|merated, consider the aid which quantitative work affords 
and in Worthington’s little laboratory guide, and the|to teacher and pupil alike for gauging the accuracy of the 
teachers who are pursuing the course of elementary ex-|results obtained, and it is evident that its uses both for 
periments recommended in preparation for Harvard Col-|instruction and discipline are unexcelled. 


As regards the merits of the forty experiments de- 


a few general thoughts on the matter, from one who is|scribed in the Harvard pamphlet, containing the syllabus 
mainly engaged with these experiments, may not be with-|of elementary physics experiments, it is perhaps enough 
out interest to other teachers. Indeed, many fitting|to say that the teachers who are using them in the best- 
schools are doubtless only waiting to make sure that the|known preparatory schools in New England are pretty 
new departure is an assured success before investing in|nearly unanimous in their commendation of the course as 
the laboratory equipment and other essential requisites|a whole. Naturally enough, in beginning a kind of work 
for the work. so new to secondary schools in this country (though it has 
Setting aside for the moment all considerations of econ-| been pursued with marked success in such schools in Eng- 
omy of time and of money, few teachers with any special |land) the syllabus has not proved faultless. The order of 
knowledge of physics would dispute the claim that the| treatment and the selection and description of experiments 
best way to impart a thorough knowledge of the elements|have been found, in a few cases, to be susceptible of im- 
of the science is to require the pupil to repeat some of|provement. But on the whole, it is clear that the general 


plan marked out is to stand, and that the adoption of sucha 
mode of studying and teaching the subject would greatly 
raise the standard of attainment in physics, and rational- 


under the necessary limitations that prevail in such a school, |ize the method of instruction in that frequently mistaught 


science. Nor should the benefits of “the new physics ” 


of many a phys-|be confined to fitting schools. It is certain that the 
unciate it. It is this plan which characterizes| struggle for existe 
“the new physics.” Since work of the kind needed 
for | nearly all of the larger schools which make it i 
a ae verification of many of the constants of|to fit for Harvard, into the adoption of some kind + pe E 
echanics, heat, light, electricity, and other departments |imental course in both physics and chemistry 4 


It is the writer’s intention, in the present hasty. re- 


=, bel ——. mente both here and abroad, it] view of the matter, to call the attention of teachers out- 

ne es matter for doubt that the scheme|side of the schools just mentioned, to the value of insert- 

y Tate feasible enough, and that the only questions | ing into the work of physics classes sali Biieik ot the kind 

of laboratory practice described in the Harvard pamphlet. 

Neither the expense nor the time required to do a good 

deal of this kind of teaching, would prove beyond the re- 

Sources of most country high schools. Equipped with 

the Harvard pamphlet, and two or three of the reference 

books which it recommends, an enterprising teacher could 
revolutionize the instruction in this department. 


Any discussion of the details of experiments must be 


deferred until @ subsequent paper, 
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ARBOR DAY IN PROVIDENCE. 


So long have we been entreating 
“Come, gentle spring! etherial mildness, come! ” 


and such a laggard has she proved herself, that, with Hood (hoods 
on, too!), we feel like uttering the derisive exclamation,— 

** There’s no such season.”’ 

However, the calendar said Arbor Day; s0, regardless of chill 
winds and cloudy sky, we wended our way to Roger Williams Park 
with the hundreds who gathered to witness the tree planting by the 
graduating classes of the high and grammar schools of Providence’ 
The classes arrived in special cars, and soon filled the reserved 
space. 

After music and prayer, the president of the schoo! committee, 
Hon. Nicholas Van Slyck, introduced, as the first speaker, E. D. 
Bassett, Esq., who, in a few well-chosen words, impressed upon 
the pupils the purpose of the day, and the pupils sang ‘' Fair Sum- 
mer in her Beauty,’’ and Rev. T. R. Slicer spoke to the children 
in an exceedingly happy manner. The scholars sang ‘‘ Plant a 
Tree,’’ then marched,—six hundred strong,—to their designated 
locality. The high school girls, having n recently §studying 
Ruskin, dedicated their tree to him. 

Aun interesting address by the class president, an original essay, 
** Ontline of Ruskin’s Life,’”’ and many choice selections from his 
works, with an able essay upon the ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Appre- 
ciation of Nature,’’ made up this program, and in concert they dedi- 
cated the tree as follows: 

*“We dedicate this tree to John Ruskin, the interpreter of 
Nature. He has furnished his readers with a lens through which 
all natural objects are glorified; the sky assumes new beauty; the 
clouds are decked with wondrous magnificence, and each tree 
excites curiosity and intense admiration as he exults over them. 
We are ready to exclaim, ‘What a thought that was when God 
thought of a tree’! ’’ 

All the other classes dedicated trees to the late Senator Anthony. 
This seemed eminently fitting, as these classes will be the first to 
receive the ‘‘Anthony prize medals,’’ purchased from a fund left by 
him to be devoted each year to this purpose. 

Although the class exercises were all short, they included essays 
and poems which would be creditable to older writers. After the 
tree-planting the exercises were ended by the scholars marching 
into a circular enclosure near by, and singing ‘‘America,’’ with Mr. 
Hood as leader, and the National Band playing an accompaniment. 

EMMA Suaw, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE MEMORY EXPERIMENT. 


I selected six students of more than average intelligence, and sub- 
mitted the following sentence : 

** We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the flag and 
keep step to the music of the Union.”’ 

It was carefully read to the first until it could be said without a 
mistake. It was then told the second, and so on, each repeating 
but once, until the sixth received it, and this is what he wrote : 

** We join ourselves tono party that does not keep step to carry 
flags for the Union.” 

I also tried this sentence : : 

** At some convenient time I propose to illustrate the foregoing 
by practical examples.’’ 

I read it once to eight students, who at once wrote it. I read it 
carefully and slowly. They were allowed time to recall it fully 
and then write it without haste. The sentence was short and 
simple. 

Four had it correctly written. 

One had it correct, except that ‘‘ example’’ was written in place 
of the plural. 

One wrote: ‘‘ At some convenient time I propose to illustrate 
the foregoing of practical examples.’’ 

Another: *‘ At some convenient time I illustrate to practice to 
illustrate what | have written.”’ 

Another: ‘‘ At some convenient time I propose illustrate the 
foregoing examples.’’ 

The exercise has been most interesting, and the class has entered 
into it heartily. J. W. G. 

Stuart Academy, Va. 

I gave my class, average age fifteen years, under the condi- 
tions specified by Mr. Ballard, the sentence : 

‘* We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the flag and 
keep step to the music of the Union.” 

The result was: 

** We join ourselves to no party that does not keep step with the 
music.”’ 8S. G, 

East Saginaw, Mich. 


INDEX JOURNALISTIC, 


Some of us have adopted a plan with our JOURNALS which may 
be suggestive to others, or lead them to send you descriptions of 


better plans. 

We did not want them bound for several reasons: there are 
items we cut out each week and paste into our various scrapbooks 
for speedy reference ; it is easier to lend one or two JOURNALS at 
a time than it is a volume, and they can thus do more good to more 

le. 
We we read we mark articles thus: ‘‘ New idea,’’ ‘‘ Good plan,’’ 
‘Try this,” ‘‘ Don’t agree,—get others’ views,’’ ‘‘Look for fur- 
ther information on this,” etc. On the outside page of each num- 
ber we jot down the main part of the titles to articles thus marked, 
or the facts we wish to use for reference. 

I have before me one, on the cover of which [I read: ‘‘ Calcula- 
tion,’”’ Ballard; Intermediate Gram. Const. ,”’ Leonard ; ** Pro- 
mote Teachers,’ Klemm; ‘‘ Tree Puzzle’? (though I think this 
will go into our educational puzzle department, next pasting day) i 
Friday,—Historical,’’ ‘‘ Moon and Earth,’’ Ages of Animals, 

‘* Measures.” The page is after each, in parenthesis. This hap- 
pens to be an unusually rich number. 

Titles can be shortened at pleasure. 

Our JOURNALS are filed according to date, and we can, of 
course, keep in our minds about what we have indexed. 

A few moments run = index the 
articles or facts sough we go ** file’’ very often. 

4 ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


OUGHT. 


A little closer study of the dictionary will show that A’s conclu- 
sion about the word ‘‘ ought” is a hasty one. All the examples 
cited in the JoURNAL of May 17, are entirely correct. The first 
definition in Webster gives the meaning to which A would restrict 
the use of the word. But the second and third definitions fully 
justify the more extended usage. The third is, ‘‘ To be fit or ex- 
pedient in a moral pointof view. ‘My brethren, these things ought 
not so to be.’ ’’—(James iii., 10.) . 

The passive paraphrastic in Latin is often translated by ‘‘ ought.’’ 
Professor Harkness gives this example, which is directly in point : 

** Legendus est hic orator. (This orator ought to be read. )’’ 

A objects to this on the ground that there is no mora! obligation 
on the part of the orator to be read. But that somebody ought to 
read him. The other form, however, has the sanction of the best 
writers. R. L. PERKINS. 


Boston. 


MAMMA, MADAM, OR NOTHING. 


““W. A. S.”” says, in the recent number of the JouRNAL: ‘It 
is especially troublesome to know what to teach one’s own child 
to say in addressing the mother or lady teacher, or lady neighbor.’ 


To the mother the child may say, ‘‘ Yes, mamma’’; to the 
teacher and neighbor ‘‘ Yes, madam,’’ or in most cases, simply 
** Yes,’’ in a respectful tone. Among cultured.men and women 
the old ‘*‘ Yes, sir,’ and ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ are no lopger considered 
the “‘ best form.’’ B. 


DO WE NEED A NEW PRONOUN ? 


We do not need a new pronoun. In all cases where no ambig- 
uity results, use the forms ‘‘ he,’’ ‘‘ his,” and “‘ himself’’ ; in cases 


where this would cause ambiguity, as ‘‘ either Mr. or Mrs. Brown 
(I forget which) left —— good-bye for you,’’ use the indefinite 
article a, or recast the sentence, B. 


‘ENGLISH OR LATIN. 


Please inform ys through your columns witch pronunciation, 
English or Roman, should be taught to a class of beginners in 
Latin. Please give reasons for preference. TEACHER, 


Please tell us how to dispose of ‘‘ but him’’ in the clause, ‘‘ Aly 
but him had fied.”’ AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 
ANSWER. 
The phrase ‘‘ but him” performs the office of an adjective, 
limiting ‘‘all.’’ ‘‘ Bat,’’ of course, is a preposition, connecting 


Where and when was the first deaf-mute school established in 
the United States ? 
Utica, N. Y. P. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Al lies’, not ai’lies. 

Gallows is pronounced gai’lus, 

Bellows is pronounced bel’lus. 

Geyser is pronounced gey’sir, not gey’zer. 

Gla di’o lus is very generally mispronounced. 

Prec’ e dent (n.) and pre ce’ dent (adj.) are very generally mis- 
pronounced. 

Repttle is not reptile. 

Ce sd’ re an is not Ce sa rz an. 

Aw’ gustine and Au gus tine’ are both correct. 

Zé o log’ ical is not 29 0 logical. 


THE WORLD’S RULERS. 


The following table shows the ages of the monarchs and presi- 
dents of the principal countries of the world, and the year of their 
accession to power. The names are arranged according to age : 

4 ges. Accession, 


William IIT., of Netherlands, 1849 
Christian IX., of Denmark, .... . 70 1863 
Victoria, of England, 69 1837 
Nasser ed Deen, of Persia, . . . «. . + 60 1848 
Francis Joseph, of Austria, . . . .. 59 1848 
Oscar Il., of Sweden, 5O 1872 
Frederick of Germany, . .. . 56 1888 
David Kalakana, of Hawaii, . . . . . 53 1874 
Grover Cleveland, President of the U. S., 51 1885 


Sadi-Carnot, President of France, 
Alexander III., of Russia, . 
Humbert, of Italy, .. . 
Mutsuhito. of Japan, 7 
Kuang Su, of China. . . . 
Alphonso XIII., of Spain, . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The pianoforte was invented in Italy about 1710. 
Musical notes were first used in 1338, first printed in 1502. 
In Spain less than 25 per cent. of the population can read and 


write. 
otography has succeeded in reproducing stars 


. 
. 
. 
. 


ge 4.9 
a 


Astronomical 
down to the 13th magnitude. - , 

Glycerine was discovered by Scheele about 1779, and termed by 
him *‘ the sweet principle of fats.” 


from the forest they sell for $10 or $12 a thousand. - 

An instrument called the autographometer has lately been de- 
vised, which, when in use, indicates the topography and differ- 
ences of level of all places over which it passes. 

In China there are over 400 species of plants used for food, and 
in the world probably ten times that number. Sawdust in Sweden 
is used in bread and found digestible. 

A light, silicious earth is found in France and Germany, from 
which are made bricks that will float in water. Such bricks are 
mentioned by Pliny; they were also made in Tuseany in the 18th 


century, 


The vanilla bean is the costliest bean on earth. Just as taken | 


_—<- 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


PROOFS OF EUCLID’S 47th PROPOSITION. 
Fifteenth Proof by M. Dickinson, Winchester, N. H, 


AKLB = AFHB AFED, 
and BJIC = BHGC = CGED. 
AFGC = AKLB + BJIC. 
Or (AC)? = (AB)? + (BC), 
Q. E. D. 


Sixteenth Proof by G. I. Hopkins, Manchester, N. H. 
Let AC be any chord in the circle 
DAC. Draw the diameter DK per- 
pendieular to AC, and join HK; 


then 
DN : DK :: DB: DH. 
D oe DN } DH = DK x DB, 
Bat DK = DB + BK. 
Hence DN X DH = DB(DB + BK) 
B = (DB)? + DB X BR, 
ut 


J DB X BK = AB X BC = (AB)*. 
DN X DH = (DB)? + (AB)*. 
Conceive DH to revolve about D) asa center until the point H coin- 
cides with the point A; then will 
DN = DH = DA, 
and (DA)? = (DB)? + (AB)?. 


Seventeenth Proof by M. McIntosh, Whitewater, Wis, 
4 D 


Q. EB. D. 


AF JK = the square on BC, 
CKHD = the tquare on AB, and 
= the square on AC, 


ow 
K BFED = AIGC + 4ABO, 
= AFJK + CKHD + 4ABC. 
. AIGC = AFJK + CKUD. 
Q. E. D. 


Eighteenth Proof by R. E. Binford, Independence, Tex. 


D ¢ 


Put HD = GC = FB = EA =6, 
DG = CF = BE = AH =p, 
AD = DC =CB = BA=z, 


Hk and HG = GF = FE= EH =h; 
Then will 
z=b+p... (1), 
h? = x? — 4(jbp).. (2). 
B Q. E. D. 


Nineteenth Proof by L. J. Bullard, Manchester, N. He 


B Make AB = x, BC =y, CA 
= 2, AD =m, CD n, and 
DB = w; then 
x? y*::4(mw): 4(nw)... (1), 
and 
A 23: 4 (xy): 4(nw).. (2). 


Taking proportion (1) by-com- 
x? + y?: y?::4(m+ nw: }(nw)... (8). 
ince = 4(m + n)w, 
proportion (2) becomes 
y?:: + nw: . (4). 
From proportions a (4) by equal ratios, 


y?; 
Or = y*(x* + y?). 
zt = + Q. D. 
Twentieth Proof by R. E. Binford, Independence. Tex. 
D ¢ Let AD = DC = CB = BA= A, 


EA = HD = GC = FR =p, 
FA = ED = UC = GB =6, 


FH =HG=GF=FE=2; 


then will 
A B Q. Zz. D. 


Twenty-first Proof by J. G. Thompson, Winchester, N. H. 


AADE = AABC, DE = CB =a, 
HA=CAwh, EA=BA=),HE= 
h+ 6, and CE =h—b. 

- Since DE is a mean proportional be- 
tween HF and CE we have 

ee (DE)? = (IE) X (CE). 
Or h? «= a? + 


Q. D. 


"‘Twenty-second Proof by the Editor. 
tors a, 3, and y,—the first two of these vectors, including the right 
angle, then will 

¢+B=—y... (1). 


Or a? + 2806 + Bia yi... (2). 
Observing that 2Sa3 = 0 (since the vectors a and @ are perpendic- 


ular to each other) and passing from vectors to lines, we have 
‘ 


Representing in order the sides of the right triangle by the vee- . 


— 
— q 
q 
| 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 24, 1888. 


Use “ A Medley School Exercise.” 

«“ Nores AND QuERIEs” are unusually good this week. 

scnoot teachers will all enjoy “The Harvard 
Preparatory Physics.” 

“Cow-Boy Lrrerature” has never received the atten- 
tion it deserves at the hands of the teachers and the press. 
We are pleased to have so vigorous an article upon the 
subject out of the experience of a teacher who has his 
eye upon the boys and his thoughts upon their moral 
safety. 

Pror. Turopore F. Sewarp, of Tonic Sol-fa fame, 
is to have a great demonstration in the hall of the Y. M. 
C. A., corner of 23d street and 4th avenue, New York 
City, next ‘Tuesday evening, May 29. He will have both 
juvenile and adult classes. Admission will be by free 
tickets furnished generously by Biglow & Main. 


Every week shows growing enthusiasm over the Na- 
tional Educational Association at San Francisco. The 
men of the Pacific Coast are thoroughly aroused to the 
necessity of giving a warm welcome to eastern educators, 
and eastern educators are strong in their appreciation of 
the opportunity afforded them. A large number of Pull- 
man cars are already assigned to the thousands of teach- 
ers who are looking westward for their summer vacation. 


WASHINGTON is to give, on May 30, 31, and June 1, a 
public exhibition of the plans and processes of the manual 
training schools as now operated in connection with the 
public schools of that city. The schools have been in op- 
eration but little more than a year, and already there are 
471 pupils in the school of cookery, 660 in that of car- 
pentry, 112 in molding, turning, and forging. Each 
school is divided into classes of twelve pupils, each class 
having one hour a week during the school year. Instruc- 
tion in sewing is given in the regular classrooms. We have 
had the privilege of observing this work in the Washing- 
ton schools, have also seen an extended exhibition of the 
results of the work, and are confident that the coming ex- 
hibition will be a grand success. 


Tue New York School Journal may be excused, per- 
haps, through ignorance, for misrepresenting Boston, for 
everybody knows the loveable spirit that always character- 
izes its references to Boston masters, but the facts are sig- 
nificant. Prof. G. Stanley Hall gave a course of ten 
lectures on Pedagogy in Boston, seven years ago, styled 
“The Harvard Lectures on Pedagogy.” The name was 
about all that Harvard had to do with it; the idea was 
Boston-born ; the initial conferences were controlled by 
Boston thought ; the audiences were composed almost en- 


tickets purchased by these same teachers. A year later 
Dr. Larkin Dunton, Dr. Moses Merrill, J. F. Blackinton, 
and other Boston masters, organized a second course of 
ten lectures under Dr. Harris; and a year later another 
course by G. Stanley Hall. Now, when we remember 
that this was in conservative Boston, that it was before 
the “new education ” had illumined the land, and that the 
number attending these lectures compared remarkably 
well with even Dr. Allen’s University of New York 
lectures, we must say that there is no little cause for 


congratulation on the part of Boston. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The summer school for teachers has become an insti- 
tution. It hasevidently come to stay. The great teach- 
ers’ associations have of late years assumed mammoth 
proportions,and the various state associations have had a 
marked and permanent increase in attendance. All the 
newer states seem to have awakened to a new sense of 
the importance of teachers’ conventions and summer in- 
stitutes. In some states appropriations are made for 
county normal conventions, holding for a week, two 
weeks, and in some cases three, four, or more weeks. 
Connecticut now holds a summer school under the direc- 
tion of her state school commissioner. 

It is an interesting commentary on the earnestness and 
professional zeal of the teachers as a class, that they are 
in such large numbers willing to spend no inconsiderable 
portion of their summer vacation and no small part of 
their scant earnings in paying board, tuition, and inci- 
dentals at some summer watering-place to pursue their 
studies, brushing up neglected places in their education, 
and fitting themselves for higher and better work in 
their profession. Especially is this noticeable when we 
find them spending several weeks in close attendance upon 
the teaching and lectures of the most famous experts the 
country has produced, getting hints, and more than hints, 
—principles,—of the best methods of teaching the common 
school studies. Several new schools of this sort have 
sprung up in different parts of the country, and in all 
cases where they have real merit, they have proved suc- 
cessful. 


PATRIOTISM. 


The public has little idea how much has been done for 
the cause of patriotism by the Old South lecture courses of 
Boston, Chicago, Indianapolis, and other cities. 

Under the special financial patronage of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, and the admirable business management of 
Edwin D. Mead, Boston has had the highest patriotic in- 
spiration systematically administered for five years. 
During that time Edwin D. Mead has lectured upon 
Governor Bradford and Governor Winthrop, Samuel 
Adams and Patrick Henry ; James K. Hosmer upon the 
Town Meeting, The Beginning of the Revolution, and 
How Men of the English Commonwealth Plan Constitu- 
tions; Frank B. Sanborn upon Concord; George M. 
Towle upon Franklin, the Boston Boy, and Washington 
and. his Generals; G. Stanley Hall upon How to Study 
American History; John Fiske upon The Year 1777, 
Bunker Hill and the News in England, How the Amer- 
ican Colonies Grew Together; Edward Everett Hale 
upon History in the Boston Streets, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Sir Henry Vane in New England and Old England 
and Washington’s Part in the Nation’s First Youn 
Charles Carleton Coffin upon Daniel Webster, Gensel 
Grant, and The Monitor and the Merrimac ; Col. T. W 
Higginson upon John A. Andrew, and The Fall of Sen 
ter; John D. Long upon Abraham Lincoln, and The 
Country and The Constitution; Dr. Edward Channin 
upon Jobn Harvard; Rev. Samuel J. Barrows upon The 
Mather Family; Prof. M. S. Snow upon Simon Brad- 
street and the Struggle for the Charter, and Lafayette ; 
Dr. Davis R. Dewey upon The Confusion after the Revo. 
lution; Prof. E. B. Andrews upon James Madison ; 
Henry Southwick upon How Patrick Henry Opposed the 
Constitution ; Charles W. Slack upon Josiah Quincy, the 
Great Mayor ; William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., upon es ; 
Col. T. A. Dodge upon The Battle of Gettysburg ; Gen. 


tirely of Boston teachers ; all expenses were paid by the 


William Cogswell upon Sherman’s March to the Sea; 


The Women of the Revolution; Mrs. A. M. Diaz upon 
Plymouth ; James MacAlister upon The Declaration of 
Independence; Dr. A. B. Hart upon The Times that Tried 
Men’s Souls; Rev. Brooke Hereford upon Lessons of the 
Revolution for These Times. 


UTICA. 


Roscoe Conkling and the Utica Herald have made this 

thrifty business city on the banks of the Mohawk one of 
the best known places of its size in the country. The 
characteristics of a city appear in all its business, social, 
religious, and educational life. The late Senator Conk- 
ling and the Herald did not love each other over much, 
and yet the same pluck, push, and brilliancy of leadership 
characterized each, and not a little of the same spirit 
appears in the direction of the schools. Upon a 
recent visit, Supt. Andrew McMillan, one of the three 
superintendents of the country whose term of service dates 
from the day when school superintendents were first 
elected, whose high character, uniform good judgment, 
and familiarity with the work have made his service as 
agreeable as it is successful; the president of the school 
board, a man of wealth and social influence ; a member 
of the board, a merchant, a young man of energy, made 
a trio under whose direction and with whose companion- 
ship it was a pleasure to visit the schools. 
The city has a population of about 45,000. It is not 
divided into grammar school districts as most cities are, 
but owing to its compact population it has one central 
grammar school under the leadership of Principal Wells, 
a young man, trained in the normal school, a natural 
teacher, and leader, through whose school every pupil 
passes before graduating from the grammar school course. 
This school has three grades, the two lower under women 
principals of distinguished ability. The culmination of 
the system is the academy, which has all the character- 
istics of a high school with added academic elements by 
way of peculiar enthusiasm in special subjects, under 
Prin. G. C. Sawyer, a Boston man modified by fifteen 
years’ experience in New York. The grammar school is 
fed by sixteen district schools with women principals. 
The schools make a good appearance as one drops in 
here and there, listening to rapid mathematical combina- 
tions, one of the best hygenic lessons we ever heard, some 
of the best solo singing by young pupils, and some admi- 
rable patriotic chorus singing. The teachers have an asso- 
ciation of their own, and meet frequently for discussion, 
addresses, and comparison of ideas. Superintendent Mc- 
Millan evidently has the confidence of his teachers, who 
receive his suggestions with a heartiness not always so 
apparent. The day and all the opportunities that went 
with it attach the city to memory most pleasantly. 


ITCHING FOR NEWNESS. 


The vice or virtue of conservatism depends upon the 
tendencies and dangers of the times. A really great man 
is conservative and radical by turns, according as his in- 
fluence is needed to balance dangerous tendencies. He is 
a weak man, weak in mental grip and moral fibre, who 
allows himself to be uniformly conservative or radical on 
principle. It is lack of principle, as well as good judg- 
ment, that permits a man to “bull” or “bear” any so- 
cial, religious, or educational market as a radical or con- 
servative. If you are handling a wild, four-year-old colt 
conservatism is a princely virtue, while if you are dealing 
with a stubborn, ugly, lazy animal of ten, who knows 
how to “brace back,” radical methods are wise. In this 
day the educational world has little to fear from conserv- 
atism. ; There are spots, there are measures, there are 
issues in which conservatism in its dying throes will be 
mischivous, but these cases are rare. Educational con- 
servatism of the old-time quality, is not only doomed, but 
the crematory is heated for its final departure. 

Fossilized conservatism is always a misfortune, but is a 
saintly quality in a public servant as compared with that 
itching for newness which makes a perfect St. Vitus-dance, 
jumping-jack of aman. Such is the atmosphere in which 
teachers live, such the tone and temper of the press, such 
the multiplicity of books on methods, such the furor of 
popular institute lecturers that we have absolutely nothing 


Mary A. Livermore upon The Sanitary Commission, and 
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ger from that craze for newness which leads the teacher 
to think that if she is only experimenting she must be 
inventing some great and glorious device for the benefit 
of the children. We think the term “New Education” 
the most vicious appellation ever attached to a departure 
in education. It is absolutely meaningless as relating to 
principle, it signifies nothing by way of method, has in it 
no hint of philosophy, indicates no end in view, is not 
directed to hand, eye, or brain,—it simply announces loy- 
alty to newness, and nothing could be more ridiculous, 
from a philosophical standpoint, than to pay a premium 
on newness. So long as a man is enthusiastic over the 
“new ” education, he must have something new each day, 
in order to keep out of the way of the great body of 
teachers who attain or approximate his attitude. There 
are some noble men whose progressiveness has led them 
to be styled “new education” men. It is their misfor- 
tane. If there is any philosophy or any principle actu- 
ating those who are crying up “new education” let us 
have it, but in the name of all that is good, and true, and 
noble, let us forever cease using a term that scandalizes the 
philosopher even, as afflicted with that vile surface dis- 
ease, “itching for newness.” 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The Girls’ High School, Boston, had an exhibition of the work 
in chemistry upon their recent Public Day that was so far ahead of 
what it has been my good fortune to see elsewhere that it merits ex- 
tended mention. Miss S. J. White, the teacher, has deserved fame 
as an experimenter and as an inspirer of enthusiasm in experi- 
ments. The results of the work should be seen to be appreciated, 
the success being not so much in the fact that a certain thing was 
done, bat that it was done with the skill of a professional rather 
than an amateur. The bread experiment, a loaf by each of ninety- 
nine girls, loses its significance now that the girls of the mar 
school can do as well, but this was as a chemical study. The crys- 
talizinog of a variety of elements through solution, stringing the 
erystals upon thread, twine, grass, and rosemary; the making of 
isinglass crystals with inch-edges to illustrate the form of all stand- 
ard crystals; the photography of out-of-door scenes from the school- 
house to the old lady at her street lunch stand, interior views of 
various rooms in the buildings, photographs from statuary and 
pictures; blue prints for home and school use, with a series of 
views from Westminster Abbey, series from Roman history, Gre- 
cian history, Egyptian antiquities, from Scott, from Irving, and 
other essentials for history and literature classes; the etching upon 
glass of beautiful designs, were all representative of skill, 
judgment, and good taste. 

There were other experiments equally attractive. The dyeing 
was simply perfect, although much of it was done at home. Each 
prepared her own dye-stuff and colored worsted, ginghams, and 
silk handkerchiefs and scarfs. There was an elaborately prepared 
scarf, with worsted outline work, in which were ten different colors, 
hues, shades, and tints, all dyed by the pupil from her own pre- 
pared dye-stuffs, The tests of wall papers for arsenic were inter- 
esting. One pupil had a fifteen inch square card, with ten pieces 
of wall paper secured from a leading city house-furnishing estab- 
lishment, and five of them showed clearly the success of the arsenic 
test in detecting it, and five showed no sign of it. The tests of 
candy were instructive, a number of varieties revealing in a series 
of test-tubes the quantity of things good and bad which each con- 
tained. 

Potatoes were made into starch, dextrine, and glucose, while a 
piece of starched linen showed the success of the experiment. Mo- 
lasses was fermented and alcohol distilled therefrom, as was good 
vinegar. First-class ammonia was made by the pupils, as was oil 
of cloves, essence of pineapple, and, indeed, a ggg Fad essences. 
Ink was made from tannin, from tea, from coffee. e bleaching 
department was extensive, a series of experiments with chlorine 
being exhibited. The bleaching of garden pinks in a variety of 
ways attracted much attention. 

I have made no attempt to exhaust the list of experiments, but 
have given enough to show the possibilities of a high school course 


in chemistry. 
* * 


The botany class exhibit of the Girls’ High School on Public Day 
showed what can be done by city girls. One large schoolroom was 
fall of plants raised by the girls in their city homes. Not to men- 
tion the flowers, the number and variety of which are beyond our 
space to enumerate, the vegetables raised by them afforded abun- 
dant opportunity for the study of the plants and their culture. The 

lants were all far enough advanced to make the study interesting. 
here were oats, corn, barley, wheat, rye, and buckwheat; beans, 
pole- beans, searlet-beans; peas and sweet peas; potatoes and sweet 
toes; radishes in variety; carrots and parsnips; parsley and 
uce ; cucumbers and tomatoes; turnips and beets; squashes and 
onions. 


The New England Public School Music Teachers’ Association 
had their third annual banquet at the Tremont House last Saturday 
evening. A specially congenial company of musical ladies and 
gentlemen enjoyed a social hour in the parlors, after which they 
made merry in their feasting. President Hagar was happy, as 
usual, in enlivening the dinner and after-dianer hour. In his open- 
ing address he called attention to the history of music in the public 
schools, and emphasized the present need of teaching music to the 
younger pupils. Mr. Wioship, editor JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
called attention to the influence music has had on all d ents 
of school work. Prof. Louis C. Elsov, of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, showed the relation of modern to classic music ; 
outlined the history of music in the great art nations of the world ; 
expressed confidence that America would yet display creative talent 
and that the best foundation for such future was the teaching of 
music to every pupil. Col. Norman W. Bingham, of Somerville, 
argued that it pays financially, intellectually, socially, morally, 
and religiously, to make the most generous Ps sagem for the 

ing of music in the public schools. Other addregses wore 


made by Hon. W. E. Clark, of Lynn; J. E. Clark, H. S. Weaver, 
and George A. Veazie, of Chelsea; Arthur Bates and N. Lincoln, 
C. R. Bill, of Salem; and W. E. Palsifer, of 
i The banquet was preceded by a monthly meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Sleeper Hall, New England Conservatory of Music, at which 
Mr. H. S. Weaver gave an address u ** Some Reasons for Teach- 
ing Music in the Public Schools,”’ and the boy choir of sixty voices 
from the Williams Grammar School, Chelsea, rendered a number 
of songs with fine effect. 
* * 


The Normal Music Teachers’ Association held its last regular 
meeting of the school year in Wesleyan Hall, on Saturday morn- 
ing, with President H. E. Holt in the chair. Mr. Sumner Cool- 
idge, director of music in the public schools of Wellesley, read a 
crisp, sensible paper on *‘ How Children Sing,’’ his conclusions 
being that children should study music as they study other subjects, 
that the new methods in teaching reading, language, history, and 
geography, indicate the new methods in teaching music. The rule 
to-day is to think of objects, pictures, sentences as a whole, to seek 
units, to consider the practical, artistic, and wsthetic side of all 
questions. We lay the foundation of every branch early in the 
child’s life. 1n teaching music, we want our mental, musical pic- 
tures; we want our units; we want something definite to think 
about. Music is something to think, not merely something to do. 
The doing is the vocalization of the thinking. A child under fifteen 
years of age can see these pictures and attain the true quality of 
voice quicker than at thirty. 

L. B. Marshall, with a class from the Arlington High School and 
from Prin. H. A, Freeman’s grammar school, illustrated the art of 


illustrated the first part of his work with eight boys and girls chosen 
from the fifth and sixth grammar grades; the latter part from a 
class composed of children from the primary, grammar, and high 
schools. He first illustrated the teachivg of the scale as a whole to 
cultivate tone-perception, having them render the scale by syllable, 
by number, by letter, and by use of a half-dozen different vocal 
sounds. They went up and down the scale, skipped indefinitely, 
and showed a variety of tactics for exhibiting accuracy and rapidity 
of thought and vocalization. This exercise was prolonged with- 
out the slightest evidence of weariness on the part of the children, 
who enjoyed it much. Mr. Marshall then reversed the exercises, 
sending one little child after another to the chart, and, as he sang 
the tones through upwards of two octaves, the children would point 
with unerring certainty to the note representing the tone. This 
exercise, with the rapidity and correctness of the little folks, was 
highly appreciated. He then had them sing from nine different 
clefs, passing from one clef to another in the same random way 
that he passed from one note to another in the scale. Taking the 
school as a whole, he had them sing the chromatic scale, closing 
the exercise with a brilliantly improvised song, using the words 
** Jack and Jill went up the hill,’’ ete. John W. Tufts of Boston 
followed with an address upon ‘‘ Elements of Expression in Masic.’’ 
WARREN WINTHROP. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


blossoms, budding, blowing, 
n the soft May air ; 

Cups with sunshine over flowing, 

Flakes of fragrance, drifting, snowing, 

Showering everywhere ! 

— President N. J. Morrison, LL.D., of Drury College, goes 
to Marietta, O., as professor of the Evidences of Christianity. This 
is a great gain to the parent college of the West. 
— Dr. J. C. Cutler, author of ‘‘Cutler’s Physiological Series,’’ 
sails for Germany this month, where he will spend upward of a 
year in study and travel. Dr. Catler spent last year in Japan. 
— The Inter-Ocean has honored Mr. Edwin D. Mead in the pub- 
lication of his lecture on ‘‘ The English Commonwealth,’’ which 
was recently delivered in Chicago in Connection with the Old South 
Historical Work. 

— The Youth’s Companion for May 24 contains ‘‘ Miss Alcott’s 
Reminiscences of her Girlhood.’”’ This article was written only a 
few weeks before her death, and is full of charming pictures of her 
youthful life in Concord and Boston. 

— We are pleased to congratulate ourselves in having for so close 
a neighbor Mr. H. I. Smith, the well-known New England repre- 
sentative of Clark & Maynard’s educational publications, who has 
removed his office to 5 Somerset street, where with added facil- 
ities for conducting a growing business he will be pleased to wel- 
come his old friends and customers. 

— The friends of ex-President Andrews, for fifty years instructor 
and for thirty years president of Marietta College, and who knew 
personally every man ever connected with the college as officer or 
student, is to be honored by an endowment at the hands of the 
alumni for an Israel Ward Andrews memorial professorship. 

— Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., J. H. Smart, president, 
is to have a manual training course for teachers next year. This 
is one of the first colleges to appreciate the privilege of preparing 
teachers for the manual training work of the schools. The insti- 
tation will furnish all materials, tools, and appliances, excepting 
drawing instruments. Candidates must be graduates of some normal 
school, and must have taught successfully for the last three years. 
The entire tuition for the year will be but $29. There will be 
technical instruction with six courses of lectures in mechanical 
drawing and eight varieties of shop-work. 

— The Boston Traveller of Friday says: ‘‘ Ray Greene Huling, 
principal of the New Bedford High School, brought his class in 
civil government, thirty-five in number, to Boston yesterday, to 
visit the Legislature. Senator Howland, Representative Charles 
P. Rugg, for many years principal of the school, and Secretary 
Dickinson of the Board of Education, took them in charge, explain- 
ing everything of historic and civic interest. They dined as a party 
at Houghton & Datton’s, and visited the Museum of Fine Arts and 
‘The Battle of Bunker Hill.’ The Old Colony Railroad gave 
them one half rates anda special car. The day was full of pleasure, 


and doubtless signified more by way of instruction than any school 
day in their kiyes,”’ 


teaching music throughout various grades of the public schools. He bod 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


SUMMER RAIN. 


How blessed is the summer rain 

That drenches down in sudden showers, 
Reviving the dead earth again, 

And making Nature bright with flowers. 


How fresh it makes this dull world seem 
As on the dusty leaves it sp!ashes ; 

How piercing is the lightning’s gleam, 
How awfully the thunder crashes! 


The earth drinks in the pelting drops 
And satisfies its wildest thirsting, 
Till, when the sudden shower stops, 
The sodden earth with life is bursting, 


How cheerful is the pit-a-pat 
Of falling drops that almost blind you! 
And oh! how quick they spoil your hat 
When your umbrella’s left behind you! 


It is always pleasant to criticise a critic; but it is sometimes 
safer to do it from a distance. 

If writing is indicative of character, some people's characters 
must be mighty hard to make out. 

** Ink is the staff that makes men’s thoughts visible,”’ says some- 
y. This is particularly true when men upset the bottle ona 
desk piled up with papers. 

It takes a good deal of imagination to write a book for a Sunda: 
school library. Only a very good imaginer can imagine such pe | 
little boys and girls as all such books contain. 

A young man has to get beyond his own minority before he 
can help to swell the majority of his favorite candidate at an 
election. 

The young man who has tried it is almost ready to assert that 
there is only one thing in this world harder than it is to write short- 
hand, and that is to read it after you have got it written. 

It will be generally admitted that brain labor is 'more wearing 
than manual labor,—on some men. 

An anarchist who was arrested in Chicago not long ago asked 
permission of the arresting officer to go into the next room for a 
few minutes to change his clothes. Five minutes afterward he 
came out so effectually disguised that he walked directly past the 
unsuspecting officer and made his escape. He had washed his face. 

The same man who can tell a foul tip from the grand stand 
quicker than the umpire can from behind the bat is often utterly 
unable to appreciate the subtle distinction that his wife is wont to 
make between ‘‘ trimming,’’ ‘‘ edging,’’ and ‘‘ fringe.’’ 

There is no doubt whatever that love is eternal ; but its object is 
very apt to vary. 

A young woman who wants to test the real depth of a young 
man’s avowed affection has only to ask him to accompany her for 
an afternoon while she goes around to do a little shopping. 

There is one serious lack in the curriculum at the Harvard Law 
School. One whole term should be devoted to teaching the futore 
young lawyer how to keep from fainting when an unsuspecting 
client surprises him with his first case. ; 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From May 16 to May 22 Inclusive.] 


— Tennessee is for Blaine. 

— Russia preparing for war. 

— Increasing floods in the West. 

— Dom Pedro of Brazil convalescing. 

— Emperor Frederick very much improved. 

— Queen Christina opens the Barcelona exhibition. 

— The striking craze spreading rapidly in Germany. 

— Floods in Arkansas doing a great deal of damage. 

— Debate in the Commons on the question of defences. 

— Gunpowder and dynamite explosion in New Jersey. 

— Terrible drought in Tunis. No rain for seven months, 

— Saloons in St. Louis closed on Sunday for the first time. 

— New Sonth Wales refases a landing to 160 Chinese immigrants. 

— Minnesota Republican convention choses Gresham delegatee, 

— All save one of Dakota’s delegates to Chicago are for Blaine, 

— Canada reduces the appropriation for protecting her fishing 
fleet. 
— A syndicate has been formed at Detroit to tunnel the river to 


Canad 

ror Aniial convention in Chicago of the Turnerbund of North 

= South Carolina Democrats indorse Cleveland. Kentucky does 


ey ; important meeting of the Fenian Brotherhood in New 


York City. 

= Joint resolution in the Senate allowing D. of C. representa- 
tion in Congress. 

— Geant regret over the announced retirement of John D. Long 
from public life. ; 

— Brazilian slavery completely and officially abolished. Great 
manifestations of joy. 

— Sir Michael’ Hicks-Beach declares that the American copy- 


ight bill is d tive. 
ae" N. Y. ‘Republican convention makes Blaine its first and 
Depew its second choice. : 
The meeting indorses the Parnellite protest 
st the pt. 
toate han of Commons has appropriated $1,000,000 for 
a new canal at Sault Ste. Marie. 
— The bill construct a park on Castle 
Island vetoed by President Cleveland. 
=" George William Curtis believes that Blaine will be the Re- 
i i d that Cleveland will again defeat 
with Mr. Blaine wherein he indorses 
Depew, and says that Cleveland will undoubtedly be nominated. 
— Belva A. Lockwood and Alfred Love head the national ticket 
of the equal rights party. Free whiskey is one of the platform 


lanks. 
4 — The suit of Edison against the U. S. Electric Light Company 


for infringement of patent, begun three years ago, decided in favor 


of the defendant. 
— The National Union Labor convention has nominated for 


President, State Senator Streeter of [linois, and for Vice President 


Charles E, Cunningham of Little Rock, Ark, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper 
ae Be as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, ge the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE Devutscnen. Von H. Kostriak 
and Prof. A. Ader. New York: The Modern Language Pab- 
lishiog Company, 1888. 195 pp., 7}¢x5. 

The reform in modern language methods has begun to thrust out 

the wooden exercises and trivial chatter of the older books for the 
use of beginners, substituting therefor what is of more rational in- 
terest to boys and girls. In a similar way the question is being 
raised whether other than literary elements should not enter into the 
decision as to what reading should be selected for the use of pupils. 
The present writer is among those who deem it best to aim at both 
discipline and information in such reading, having regard, of course, 
to the degree of maturity of the student, and to the stage of his 
progress in the language. He should be allowed to tickle his fancy 
with the fairy tale, to follow the fortunes of the ballad hero, and 
to cultivate his imagination and literary taste by epic song and 
tragic plot. Bat he should also read much about the people whose 
tongue he is learning to use,— their manners and daily life, their 
history and present civilization; for this is necessary as a back- 
ground to his mental view of the rest of his reading. The litera- 
tures of France, Germany, and Italy, are many-sided, like our own. 
The young reader should be set to observing them from several 
points of view. 

The book before us opens a door that hitherto has been well-nigh 
closed to the younger students of German. It is an attempt to 
present a popular description of German institutions and the German 
people. e have only to reflect for a moment how little our grad- 
uates really know about these matters, in order to discover the need 
of such help as here is offered us. Nay, our own ignorance on 
many features of German life suggests the wisdom of such reading 
in school days. The theory of this book, then, is a good one, and 
at _ outset creates a pre-judgment in its favor. Let us look 
within. 

First, we have some geographical notes upon the German Empire, 
then a brief history of the nation in twenty pages, followed by a 
concise account of the present government. Next, mention is made 
of the leading occupations of the people,—agriculture, stock-raising, 
the various industries and commercial employments,—and descrip- 
tions of the country. folk are offered, together with some account of 
the condition of the working-classes. Then a dozen leading cities 
are taken up in detail, and afterwards the middle classes and the 
nobility are set before us. An interesting chapter on emigration 
from ‘‘ the Fatherland” closes what is termed the “ first part ’’ of 
the volume. In general, this earlier portion relates, it will be no- 
ticed, to the material and external side of German life, and so is 
adapted to the comprehension of children of the high school age. 
Whether it is vivacious enough in style to catch and retain their in- 
terest, is not so clear. 

The ‘‘ second part’’ deals, on the other hand, with the intellect- 
ual aspects of the Teutonic civilization, and is better adapted to stu- 
dents of the college years and later. Seven chapters show the ex- 
tensive and minute provisions made for educating the young. Here 

one may find in a nutshell the distinctions between gymnasium and 
realschule and the cognate schools, with much matter relating to 
student life at the universities, twenty of which are briefly referred 
to by name. Nor are the /uchshulen, schools of technology, omitted 
Next in order the authors trace the growth of the German language 
and literature, and show what the nation has achieved in art, music, 
and science. A chapter is added on the religions established within 
the empire. Then comes an interesting description of that power- 
ful body, the German arnry, and brief sketches of Kaiser Wilhelm 
(written before his death), Bismarck, and Von Moltke. The clos- 
ing chapters treat of the German character and, national position. 
has two pages on socialism 
in Germany which might well have found a plaze in the b 

There are no notes, no vocabulary, and no index. For immature 
pupils these would be very he)pfal adjuncts in future editions. As 
it stands, the work is available for ordinary school use, for sight 
reading (at a comparatively late period iu the beginner’s course) 
and especially as a basis for conversation, for which latter use it 
presents some particular facilities. Its vocabulary is much like 
that in use in our newspaper reading, and so better adapted for oral 
a in German than one drawn from the poet or the play- 

hus the volume, both in theory and in practical application 
the promise of great usefulness. We it 
not only of teachers and pupils of the proper degree of ndvenee. 
ment, but also to the increasing number of general readers who 
combine the ability with the desire to get such information at first 


Heirs To THE INTELLIGENT Stupy or CoLLEGE 
PARATORY LATIN. By Karl P. Harri M.A. : 
Gian & Co. 1888. 43 pp., 7} x5. 
In this little book the author has rendered a real service to the 

busy teachers of secondary schools. Here can be found at a 

glance what some of us have spent valuable hours in searching 

after,—references to illustrate the particular week’s work before 
us, While disclaiming completeness for his lists, Mr. Harrington 
has given all one could wish, and more than any one will use, of 
titles available for the reading of teachers and pupils. Two pages 
are — a works on the general history of Rome and other 
enera > i irgi 
ge her 2] pages are given to Cesar, twelve to Virgil, 
he thoroughness with which the matter is treated 

from a mention of the subdivisions under Cwsar. First, diay 

general authorities, original and later, for the life of Cesar; then 

the authorities bearing on special parts of his life and work. Under 
this latter are ten subtopics treated in detail. The character of 

Cesar is next referred to, in general, in particular aspects, and in 

comparison with other great men. Afterward there comes a page 

of titles on the cbaracter of Cesar’s writings, another on textbooks 
with mention of translations and collateral reading. The minute- 

is by the following excerpt of the 

“VII. Cmear’s Fourth 
the Germans. 
ion ius, Bk, , 
Seo ius, k 89, Sec. 47. Czsar’s Crossing the Rhine, Bk. 
errivale’s History of Rome, Vol. I. 
Mommeen’s History of Rome, Vol. 300 
Vol. IL., Chap. 7. : 
ahrbiicher fiir Philologi d Piidagogi 
Explanation of Caesar's Bridge ha. the 
Against the Britons. 
Dion Cassius, Bk, 39, Sec. 50, 
ade History of Rome, Vol. L., p. 878. 
ommeen’s History of Rome, Vol. IV., p. 312. 


Napoleon’s Cwsar, Vol. II., Chap. 7. 
Edinbargh Review, Vol. CLIV., p. 37. 
The Invasion of Britain by JuliusCwsar. Thomas Lewis, London. 
Cam’s Julius Cwsar’s British Expeditions from Boulogne to the 
Bay of Appledore, and subsequent Formation geologically of Rom- 
ney Marsh. Francis Hobson Appach, London. ed ; 
Now it is clear that any teacher who has saturated his mind with 
half these references will find himself well equipped for class work 
on the Fourth Book. The suggestion of the author that the student 
be led to individual research through these references, seems il 
advised as to work in Caesar, but excellent when applied to Vergil 
and Cicero. The student will find all he ought to do in the former 
author in translating accurately and in good English, together with 
drill on the forms. 
We have no apology to offer for devoting so much space toa 
small book, for its usefulness is in inverse ratio to its size. Every 


teacher of Latin ought to see it. 


A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream. By William Shake- 
speare. Variant Edition. With Introduction and Notes by Henry 
Johnson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 61 pp., 9x 6. 
Price, $1.00. ‘ F 

This is a fac simile reprint of the text of the first folio, 1623. _ It 
contains foot notes, giving every variation in spelling and punctuation 
occurring in the two quartos of 1600, according to the perfect copies 
of the original texts in the Barton collection, Boston Public Library. 
It has been prepared to assist in putting the study of this text on a 
permanent basis. It puts into the students’ hands all the textual 
facts and aids necessary for him to know what Shakespeare wrote. 


Currs rrom A Teacuer’s Worksuor. By L. R. Klemm, 
Ph.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 408 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.20. 
There is no need for us to say one word in praise of Dr. Klemm 
as a writer, as an educational thinker, or as a schoolroom observer. 
The bulk of his writing has been done for the JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. He wields one of the best 
pens in this country, and is unexcelled in opportunities for seeing 
the best work. 

This volume contains ninety articles, ten being open letters to a 
young teacher, ten from the experience of a supervisor, seven on 
fundamental errors in teaching, ten on principles and methods of 
teaching, seven on the art of qaestioning and practice of teaching, 
six on arithmetic, twelve on literature and language, twelve on 
geography, five on the history of education, ten on history. We 
know of no book that we would sooner place in the hands of a 
young teacher, or in the hands of an experienced teacher whose 
methods need rejuvenating. We have never known a teacher so 
wise that this book would not make him wiser. There is not a 
prosy paragraph in it, nor a cranky sentiment. Dr. Klemm has 
no pride of theory to maintain, sets up no men of straw to be 
knocked down, but attends to business from first to last, and that 
business is to help to better methods based on better principles. 
He has a field all his own, and has not exhausted it by any means. 
He wastes no ammunition, loses no time, makes no false steps. If 
every teacher who ought to have this book, gets it, it will take 
several hundred thousand to supply the American market. 


Tue Seminary Meruop or Stupy IN TAE 
HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Illustrated from Church History. By 
Frank Hugh Foster, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
129 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Foster, one of the men whose methods have advanced Oberlin 
in the eyes of the scholastic world, has done himself much credit 
and the seminary student great service in the preparation of this 
volume. It is not a new thing to say, though one that needs em- 
phasis, that the methods of study in the average thevlogical semi- 
nary have failed to keep pace with the pedagogical development, 
philosophic activity, and scientific spirit of the day ; and whatever and 
whoever helps to overcome this inertia will place the public who listen 
to sermons under a debt of special gratitude. Dr. Foster has not done 
all that is needed, but he offers suggestions along lines that can but 
be serviceable. There is no reason why the theological seminary 
should not be far in advance of every other educational institution 
in its methods and intellectual results. It certainly has the ma- 
terial, the students, and the spirit to awaken zeal, inspire research 
and intensify intellectual activity. ‘ 
Tue Srupy or Pouitics. By William P. Atkinson. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 63 pp., 64x44. Price, 50 cents, 
Anything fromthe pen of Professor Atkinson is readable. It is 
entirely gratuitous for him to say, ‘‘ The writer desires to be alone 
held responsible for the opinions it contains.’’ No one would ever 
suspect any one in the world of being responsible for his opinions 
and expressions. We have read him with delight since as a student 
we heard his merciless attacks upon Tupper, and understand full 
well how royally he enjoys annihilating any man or measure with 
whom he has no sympathy. We have never had a suspicion that 
his criticisms acomplished aught when his philosophy was at fault 
and have known much good to be done by them when in the right. 
This criticism of the politics and politicians of the day will do no 
harm, though at many points it will delight fanatical cranks, and 
it will do good because it will carry a good many sound ideas to 
a who would not read the same were they uttered by a states- 


By D. R. MeAnally, Jr. Illustrated 
y H. R. Heaton. Boston: H iffli 
oughton, Mifflin, & Co. 218 pp., 
ese popular tales collected during a len visit i 
the course of which every county in the y 
end to end, are related, for the most part, in the words of the peas- 
antry with whom the author was constantly associated. The 
wonders, beside fairies and witches, are giants, demons, banshees 
— old maids, and other marvels of the Emerald Isle, all of 
which are represented with real Irish wit, without the least ap- 
parent effort at literary polish. The illustrations, of which there is 
Lapeer supply, are admirably in keeping with the text. The 
ok will be of interest to the general reader, while being high] 
prized by lovers of folk-lore. balk: 


Ten OF Massacnusetts. By Raymond L. Bridg- 


of Massachusetts in ten years. It is comprehensi i 

question of sdministration, religious advance, 
. » life e abor legislati i d 

opment, and temperance legislation. Its 


is its treatment of school suffrage for women, childre i 
shows, education in the poor towns, private schools, school distriots 


|| faney, 


evening schools, physical exercises, free textbooks, teachers’ tenure, 
truancy, illiterate minors, libraries and reading-rooms, abandoned 
children, contagious diseases, factory laws, schoolhouse temperance 
law, and temperance textbooks. 
Tur Story or New York. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 

Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 311 pp., 8} x5}. Price, $1.50. 

New York offers the best field for the combination of fact’and 
romance and roguery, and wit and wisdom, blending, as it 
does in its history, the saint and sinner, dude and Datchman, manip- 
ulated for good or ill by Henry Bergh and William M. Tweed, 
Anthony Comstock and Jacob Sharp. 

A less ingenious, versatile, and entertaining writer than Mr. 
Brooks has proved himself by Historic Boys and Historic Girls 
could have made an enjoyable book out of the story of the land of 
Walter von Twiller and Rip Van Winkle, of Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga. The method of treatment in this volume will be very gen- 
erally satisfactory, each important chapter in the history of the 
state being entertainingly sketched rather than historically ex- 
hausted. It outlines in a half-story style the record of a hypothet- 
ieal Knickerbocker family, the members of which never attained to 
the eminence of power, wealth, or official station, but remained 
active workers in a humble sphere, like the average citizen of the 
Empire State. With all the fascination of a story it remains loyal 
to the historic facts and patriotic spirit that have transformed the 
original Datchman into the most conservative of conservative 


Americans. 

Tue Lay or THE Last Minstrew. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Edited by Margaret Andrews Allen. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
144 pp., 7x5. Price, 35 cents. 

An admirable map of the country in which the scene is laid, 
abundant foot-notes, and an extended index to the notes are the 
special accompaniments of this beautifully printed, well-bouad, in- 
expensive edition of one of the most valuable poems that can be 
read in the schoolroom. 

KNICKERBOCKER Nuacets: Lays of Ancient Rome, to- 
gether with Ivry, The Armada, A Radical War Song, The 
Battle of Mocontour, Songs of the Civil War. By Lord Macan- 
lay. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 237 pp., 5$x3 }. 
Price, $1.00. 

This, one of the most valuable of a choice series of British classics, 
is elegantly bound, uniquely boxed, and artistically printed. 


ConstTITUTIONAL History AND PoLiticAL DEVELOPMENT 
oF THE UNITED Srates. By Simon Sterne. New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 361 pp., 7}x5. Price, $1.25. 

Most of the school book-making for the teaching of civil govern- 
ment in schools has been done by professional teachers. Here is a 
volume by a practieal lawyer, who has succeeded in making a book 
for non-professiona! readers. It does not aim to take the place of 
the ordinary textbook on civil government so much as to supple- 
ment all such books. The work appeared seven years ago, and has 
been through several American editions; this last edition has one 
hundred additional pages, bringing everything down to date. 


Tue Vacation JournaL. A Diary of Outings from 
May until November. With Hints and Information for Tourists. 
Anson D. F. Randolph. 261 pp., 7} x5. Price, 

In addition to the almanac, moon’s phases. morniog and evening 
stars of the summer months, signal service flags, rates of postage, 
flora of the Eastern and Middle States, laws of lawn tennis, this 
flexible, cloth-bound journal has a page for each day of the summer, 
with an apt poetic quotation at the head of each. People who can 
take six months for vacation, or home-staying people who have any 
confidence in the reliability of their habits of journal keeping, will 
find this an admirable method of recording the best of their observ- 
ations and experiences, 


A SHORT History OF THE Peopie. By John 
ers Green. New York: Harper & Brothers. 872 pp., 
x 5}. 

This work gains materially by being thoroughly revised for this 
new edition. No one has yet written upon English history with 
such keen and discriminating appreciation of the relation of the 
civie epochs, intellectual movements, social developments, and re- 
ligious tendencies to the progress of the nation, in the compass and 
with the readableness shown by this author in this volume. 


BeroreE THE CuRFEW, AND Poems, CHIEFLY 
OCCASIONAL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 110 pp., 7x4}. Price, $1. 
Every fresh contribution of a volume of poems by Dr. Holmes is 

welcomed by a grate ul public, ever fearfal that the muse will cease 

to inspire this favorite of the day with readers old and young. 

There are in this volume thirty-six exquisite poems, dealing mostly 

with men and measures, scenes and events, in England and America. 


Music at Siaur, recently noticed in the “Book Table ” 


by Meus. J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harris- 


Durrretp Osporne, the author of The Spell of Ash- 
ne. has clrosen a strange place for the scene of a novel,—that of 
the Israelitish camp before Jericho. The hero of the story, Adriel, 
_ of Acham, becomes infatuated with a maiden whom he finds in 
my perish together on the day that 

without the i 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. Price, ‘$1.00, — 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lost in a Great City; b 
;_ by Amanda M. Douglass; —_ lv- 
the History of Judaism: by Soloman Schindler; price. 
—Chips from a Fathers; by Henry 0. Walson; price. 55 cents. 
operd. 8 Workshop; by L. R. Klemm, price, $1.20. 


Summer Legends; by Rudolph 
Bau 
Life; by Lyot N. Tolstot; price. 
Co. 


Cassell & Co. Boston: Clarke & Carruth and Damrell & Upham 

A Pessi Warman, A.M.; 

Aide mist; by 

onometry; by J. Fred Stein; price,.45 cents. —Academic Tric- 

GA. Hill; price. 75 akeslee; price, 30 cents —Lessons in Geometry; by 
i120. Bos on; (Book V.); edited by Harold North 


In Nesting Time: b Olive’ 
gat, Nesting by Olive Thorne Miller; price, $1.25.—Tenting at 
each; by Maria Loulse Pool; price, $1 26. Houghton, 


Summer Assembly Days: 
gregational Sunday School and $1.00. Bostoa: 0 


i 
Firat Lessons in Spelling; price, for intro L6caats. Naw O 


6 Miaois 
Ticknor & 09, by Willig watts; pelra, 
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Legislative reporting is the best possible training for {a mind| 
4 naturally philosophical and a ~ with a keen point. R. L. Bridg- 
" man, whose legislative letters have been a feature of the JOURNAL 
‘d during the past two years, has had the best of discipline for writing A 
q such a book as the one before us. He is reliable in his facts, ana- 
‘4 lytic in his methods, vigorous in his statements. This inexpensive | 
77 volume presents in brief space all the jal ; 
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CLOSING EXERCISES. 


(Continued from last week.) 
Almira College, Greenville, Ills. :— 
Wednesday, June 6, commencement. 
Battle Creek College, Mich. :— 

Closing exercises occur Tuesday, June 19, and include an address 
by the president. 

Boston University, Mass, : 

The annual commencement of Boston University will be held in 
Tremont Temple on Wednesday, June 5. The usual reception 
tendered by the trustees to the graduating classes, and to other 
guests of the university, will be held in Jacob Sleeper Hall on the 
evening of the same day. Convocation day falls as usual on the 
preceding Tuesday. The baccalaureate address by the president 
will be delivered in Jacob Sleeper Hall at 2 o’clock ; after which in 
the University Chapel the University Convocation will hold its 
annual meeting; in the evening the usual alumni reunions and 
annual dinners will be held. 

Beloit College, Wisconsin :— 

mreate sermon by the president, June 17. Address be- 
fore the Christian Association, Jane 17. Class Day, June 18. 
Prize declamation, June 19. Address before the Archaean Union, 
by Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Boston, Jane 19. Meeting of alumni, 
with oration, by Maj. J. M. Bundy (class of ’53), editor New York 
—_ ong Express, June 20. Commencement day, Thursday, 

ane 2], 
Chicago Female College, Morgan Park, Ills. :— 
Annual commencement, June 5. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. :— 

Baccalaureate sermon, June 10. Prize declamations and essays, 
Monday evening, June 11. Prize debates, Tuesday evening, June 
12. Alamni meeting, Wednesday afternoon, June 13. Commence- 
ment exercises, Thursday, June 14. 

College for the Training of Teachers, New York City :— 

Closing exercises will take place on June 14, at 10 a. m., in the 
College building, 9 University Place. There will be no graduation 
this year, as the course is two years in length and the institution 
has been organized but one year. The exercises will be very 
simple, consisting of an essay or two and an address. Mayor Hew- 
itt will probably be invited to make a short speech. A number of 
the board of trastees will also say a few words, 

Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. : 

Commencement exercises, evening, Jane 14, Academy of Music ; 
address to graduating classes by Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Chattanooga University, Tennessee :— 

Commencement, June 6. 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. :— 

Commencement takes place June 21. The annual meeting of 
the joint board occurs June 19. The commencement of the Normal 
School will be held June 14; of the College of Liberal Arts, June 
21; School of Art, Jane 21. The annual address will be delivered 
by Hon, Thos. H. Nelson, of Terre Haute. At the annual festival 
of the School of Music the school will render the Oratorio of Crea- 
tion. The alumni of the College of Liberal Arts have their reunion 
June 20. The address will be by Pres. H. A. Goblin, of Baker 
University, Kansas; the poem, by Dr. J. C. Ridpath. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. :— 

Commencement exercises during the week June 8-14. The ex- 
ercises of the graduating class take place on Thursday, the 14th. 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. :— 

Jane 14 is the day fixed for the commencement exercises of the 
Literary, Law, and Bible Colleges. 

Fisk University, Tennessee :— 

Closes June 11; Dr. Charles S. Smith, of Nashville, delivering 
the address. The commencement of the oe deparment will 
occur two days later, Rev. C. H. Richards, of Madison, Wis., de- 
livering the address on that occasion. 

Fryeburg Academy, Maine :— 

Sunday, Jane 3, baccalaureate sermon in the Congr 
Church, by President Hyde of Bowdoin College. Tuesday, June 
5, commencement exercises in the Congregational church; class 
parts to be given in the afternoon. Tuesday evening, concert and 
class reception. The graduating class numbers thirty-four, of 
whom nine go to Bowdoin College and two to Wellesley College. 
Grant Memorial University, Tennessee :— 

Closing exercises May 30. Dr. Newman, of Washington, D. C., 
will deliver the address. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. :— 

June 17, baccalaureate sermor, by the president ; address before 
Y. M. C. A., by Rev. George W. Knox of Japan. June 18, 
Prize speaking, by juniors, sophomores, and freshmen. June 20, 
Anniversary Society of Alumni; address by Prof. Edward Orton, 
Ph.D., LL.D., of Columbus, O., class of 1848. June 21, com- 
mencement. 

Hillsboro Female College, Ohio :— 

Commencement, June 14, 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington :— 

Baccalaureate, 10.30 a. m., Jane 10. Prize contest, 8 p. m., 
June 11; exhibition of the College of Music, 2 g m. ; alumni re- 
union and banquet, 8 p.m. Commencement of College of Letters 
and Science, 10 a. m., Jane 14; president’s levee, 8 p. m. 

Indiana State Normal, Terre Haute :— } 

The date of commencement is Friday, June 8. There will be 
forty-two gradaates. The school has been removed to the second 
floor of the new city high school building. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. :-— 

Degrees will be conferred on June 14. There are about twenty- 
eight candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and over 
thirty for that of Bachelor of Arts. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ills. :— 

Knox College commencement occurs June 14. Knox Seminary 
is under the same board of control, and its anniversary is held at 
the same time. 


June 10, by Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass. i 
F. Smiley. of Saratoga, N. Y., will address the graduating class 
Wednesday morning, June 13. 
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Lombard University, Galesburg, Ill. :— 

June 17, aureate sermon. June 18, exhibition of junior 
class. June 19, anniversaries of societies. June 20, commence- 
ment. The ladies’ contest for the Townsend prizes in declamation 
on Tuesday evening before commencement. This year the com- 
mencement of the Divinity School occurs on the same day as that 
of the university, 


Michigan Seminary, Kalamazoo :— 

accalaureate sermon, June 17, by Rev. F. Z. Rossiter, Kala- 
mazoo. Alumne# reunion, Jane 20, p. m.; students’ concert and 
senior rhetoricals, in evening. Commencement, June 21, a. m. 
Annual address, Rey. J. F. Dickie of Detroit. Address to gradu- 
ates, Geo. F. Hunting, D.D., Alma. 
Maine Central Institute, Pittafield :— 

Sunday, June 10, baccalaureate sermon. Monday and Tuesday, 
examination of classes. Tuesday evening, Manson prize contest. 
Wednesday evening, alumni reception. Thursday, anniversary 
exercises ; evening, concert. 

Mills College, California :— 

Commencement exercises, May 20. 
Mount Carmel Seminary, Ills. :— 

Baccalaureate sermon, Sunday, June 3. Open session of Oread 
Society, evening, June 4. Art reception, afternoon, June 5; com- 
mencement, evening. Reunion exercises, afternoon, June 6; an- 
nual concert, evening. Alumni banquet, evening, June 7. 


Northfield Seminary, Mass. :— 
Sunday, June 17, baccalaureate sermom by Dr. William Ormiston. 
par egmmaa day, June 20, address by Rev. O. P. Gifford at 
a. m. 


Northern Iowa Normal School, Algona :— 

June 17, baccalaureate sermon. June 19 and 20, anniversaries of 
literary societies. June 21, commencement day. 
Olivet College, Michigan :— 

June 17, baccalaureate sermon. June 18, senior preparatory ex- 
hibition. June 20, prize speaking of the ‘‘B”’ rhetorical class; 
prize speaking of the ‘“‘A’’ rhetorical class. June 21, commence- 
ment and alumni meeting. 


Ohio State University, Colambus :— 

Commencement exercises take place, June 17-20. The bacca- 
laureate sermon will be preached by President Scott, Sunday even- 
ing, June 17. Monday is assigaed to the literary societies. Tues- 
day will be class day. Wednesday will be commencement day. 
The graduating class numbers 27. A new feature of the occasion 
will be a commencement dinner, to be served on Wednesday at the 
conclusion of the literary exercises. 


Ohio University, Athens :— 

Commencement exercises begin June 17, with the baccalaureate 
address by President Super. On the same date the annual sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Dr. Iliff of Salt Lake City, class of 
*70. On Monday evening, June 18, the annual contest between 
the literary societies will take place. Tuesday is alumni day, and 
the exercises now provided for are an address by Pres. Davis of Rio 
Grande College, class of °73. On Wednesday morning the first 
class in the elementary pedagogical course will graduate, and in the 
evening the university address will be delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Bates, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland, O. On Wednesday 
morning, the 2Ist, the college classes will graduate. It is expected 
that one or two additional features of.interest will be added to the 
exercises, but they are not yet definitely arranged. 

State Normal School, Castine, Me. :— 

Sunday, June 3, baccalaureate sermon, Rev. J. M. Frost, Port- 
land, class of ’77. Wednesday, June 6, forenoon and afternoon, 
examination of the school. Wednesday evening, class parts. Thurs- 


day, examination of graduating class by trustees, and conferring of | p 


diplomas. The class numbers 30, 26 of whom have taught, their 
average experience being 48° weeks, 
State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 

Commencement exercises take place on the 13th day of June; 
exercises of the literary societies, Saturday and Monday evenings 
preceding ; baccalaureate address by Rev. L. F. Berry, of Fremont, 
Neb. "There will be eleven graduates from the advanced course 
and about fifty from the elementary. Besides the State Board of 
Education, the Governor of the state is expected to be present. 
State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. :— 

The commencement exercises of this school will take place June 
14. A class of fourteen will be graduated from the elementary 
course. 

State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. :— 

June 14, art reception, 8 p.m. Jane 16, class day exercises, 8 
p-m. June 18, alumni meeting, 3 p.m ; alumni exercises, 8 p. m. ; 
social re-union with a collation at the close of the exercises. June 
19, graduating exercises, 10 a. m. ; reception, 8, p. m. 

State Normal School, Emporia, Kans. :— 

June 14, commencement. 

Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale :— 

Commencement, Jane7. Class consists of 13,—7 ladies and 6 gen- 
tlemen. It is the fourteenth class, and all of them are intending 
to engage in teaching. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. :— 

Baccalaureate sermon, Snnday, Jane 17. Meeting and reception 
of Alumne Association, Tuesday, June 19. Commencement exer- 
cises, Wednesday, June 20. 

Trinity College, North Carolina :— 

Commencement exercises will be held on Thursday, June 14. A 
general reunion of the alumni is expected this year. 
Training School, La Porte, Ind. :— 

This institution will close its eleventh session, May 25. 
ercises will take place in the First Unitarian Church. 
University of Rochester, N. Y. :— 

June 7, sermou before the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
June 8, Dewey Prize Declamations. June 9, alamni meeting; ora- 
tion by Prof. George B. Stevens of Yale University; poem by 
Rossiter Johnson. Class day exercises, June 9. Addresses of the 
graduating class, June 20, at 10 a. m.; alumni dinner, 2 p. m. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville :— ; 

Closing exercises on the evening of June 3, with Rev. O. P. Fitz- 
gerald, of Nashville, as speaker. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia :— 
The date of the college commencement is Wednesday, Jane 6, at 


The ex- 


Academy of Music, Class day, Jane 5, afternoon. Junior exhi- 
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bition, June 5, evening. Probably the corner stone of the new 
library will be laid in the afternoon of June 6 (commencement day). 
University of Kansas, Lawrence :— 

Sunday, June 3, baccalaureate sermon, by Rev. John H. Bar- 
rows, D.D., af Chicago, in University Hall, at 8 p.m. Oration 
before the literary societies, by Col. T. W. Higginson of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at 8p.m. June 6. 10 a. m., Class Day exercises; 
3 p.m., anoual meeting of the Alumni Association; 8 p. m 


m., commencement exercises. 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa :— 

Baccalaureate, June 17. Military exercises, Monday afternoon, 
June 18. Commencement day, June 20, 
University of California, Berkeley :— 

Class Day, June 22. Commencement, June 27. 
University of Wooster, Ohio :— 

Baccalaureate, afternoon of June 17, followed in the evening by 
an address before the Y. M. C. A. Monday morning the theses 
of the post-graduate candidates for advanced degrees will be read ; 
in the evening annual oratorical contest for junior class prize. On 
Tuesday afternoon occurs the military commeneement, with an ad- 
dress by that eminent jurist and orator (‘* Ohio’s blind man elo- 
quent’’) the Hon. Judge West of Bellefontaine. For Tuesday 
evening the alumni oration and banquet are appointed. The ad- 
dress is to be delivered by Mrs. Ella Alexander Boole of ’78. 
Wednesday tle commencement. A class of 36 or 38 will graduate. 
Degrees will be conferred on the graduating class, on the Music De- 
partment graduates and on those who have taken advanced (post- 
graduate) work. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis :— 

Commencement occurs on the 7th of June. The departments of 
law and medicine will be organized and opened for instruction in 
September next. 

Vermont Methodist Seminary and Female College, Montpelier :— 

Sunday, June 17, annual sermon by the principal. Tuesday even- 
ing, June 19, reading before Aisthetic Society, by Prof. Ralph G. 
Hibbard, A.M., of Wesleyan University. Wednesday, 1.30 p. m, 
Basiness meeting of Alumni Association; 8 p. m., prize recita- 
tions and declamations. Wednesday, June 21, 10 a. m., anniversary 
exercises. 

Worcester Academy, Maas. :— 

Senior class day, June 15. Principal’s reception to senior class, 
June 15. Sunday, June 17, sermon before graduating class, by 
Rev. C. H. Pendleton, of Worcester. Monday evening, June 18, 
Dexter prize speaking. Tuesday evening, June 19, oration before 
the school, Prof. Jesse B. Thomas, D. D., Newton. Graduation 
senior class, Wednesday, a. m., June 20; p. m., alumni reunion 
and dinner. 

Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. :— 

Anniversary exercises are appointed for June 20. Baccalaureate 
sermon by Rev. S. E. Herrick, D.D., Sanday, June 17. Concert, 
Tuesday evening, June 19. Reunion of Alumni Association, 
Wednesday, June 20. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. :— 

Exhibition of work of School of Fine A June 4-9. Grada- 
ating exercises of Smith Academy, June 12. Exhibition and - 
uating exercises of Manual Training School, June lS3and 14. Grad- 
uating exercises of Mary Institute, June 13. 

Wilson Female College, Chambersburg, Pa. :— 

Commencement exercises begin on Saturday, June 16, with the 
annual concert of the Music College. In the Music College this 
year there will be eleven graduates in the regular four years’ course. 
The number of students in the Masic Department this year is 126, 
being, as far as known, larger than in any other female college. 
accelaureate sermon, Jane 17, by chaplain of the college. Com- 
mencement will close on Tuesday, June 19, with the graduation ex- 
ercises in the morning and the college reception in the evening. 
The year has been a successful one beyond all its predecessors. 

(To be continued.) 


NORFOLK CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from last week.) 

The closing exercise of the morning session was conducted by 
Supt. G. L. Aldrich, of Quincy. He introduced about twenty-five 
pupils from the Quincy schools, who gave some very charming 
songs and practical exercises in music, showing great proficiency. 
After the singing, Mr. Aldrich stated the object of school exhibits, 
showing the advantages to the teachers and to the public. His 
suggestions were eminently practical and useful, as to the way such 
exhibits should be studied. 

At the conclusion of the session the Association adjourned for 
the collation, which was enjoyed by over three hundred, seated 
comfortably at tables spread in the Opera House. An hour and a 
half was given te the exhibits in the Town Hall, which were very 
good. Quincy, Brookline, Hyde Park, and nearly all of the towns 
of the county, made very creditable exhibits,—in drawing, clay- 
modeling, and in kindergarten and primary work. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


President Dean called the Association to order at 2.30. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following, and the 
elections were unanimous. 

Presidenti—Frank H. Dean, Hyde Park. 

Vice-Presidents—Joseph Belcher, Randolph; Edward P. Sher- 
burne, Brookline; Fred L. Owen, Jr., Canton. 

Secretary—Harold C. Childs, Needham. 

Councillors—E. J. Whitaker, Wrentham; Carlos Slafter, Ded- 
ham; Arthur Stanley, Cohasset; E. E. Grover, Medfield; J. H. 
Burdett, Dedham. 

Treasurer—Sanford Waters Billings, Sharon. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the usual list, thanking 
the officers, people, ete., by Fred L. Owen, Jr.,—and they were 


adopted. 
° Mr. Slafter of Dedhani made the report on necrology, and spoke 


f the death of Mr. William T. Hart of Milton, and d him a 
high eulogy. Mr. Howard of Hyde Park also spoke of him as the 
ideal teacher. 


Mr. Stanley of Cohasset reported the attendance to be 420, 
The pwr of the Association were instructed to call a one day 


meeting in fature. 


This title is descriptive. 


wish to gain a nearer sense than even the best dictionaries give of the mea 
German ordi ws el may ter the sebolar pteridophytes may prove valuable to students who, like the writer, have been oblig 
is of knowing the pot “| "| with no kindly suggestion as to what works were valuable for beginners. 


20 W. 23a Street, New York. 


of German words, its plan does not include the ety 
between Derivation and Composition insisted 
they are of small service to one who is merely desiro 


us of knowing the power of particles. 


HENBY HOLT & Publishers, 


Mailing price, 64 cents. 


Books for Teachers, but Not on Methods of Teaching. 


A MANUAL OF GERMAN PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. By J. 5S. Brack- 


ELL, Professor in the University of Missouri. 16mo, 137 pp. 
Md ny All that mer be added is, that as the work is meant simply as a practical | 


OUR NATIVE FERNS AND THEIR ALLIES. By Lucien M. Unperwoop. 
Professor in Syracuse University. Third edition revised. 12mo, 150 pp. Mailing price, $1.08. 

$ introduction to the study of ferns, and a manual for the easy determination 

of aimed 'to be suggestive qn methods of study ; to this end the student is re- 
MIDE ferred to the necessary literature, classified according to subjects, at the close of each chapter. It is hoped 
tion that the introduction of eight pages of references to the introductory literature Dp ogg lower than the 


to grope jn the dark 


alumni oration, by Chas. F. Scott, M. S., class of ’81. June 7, 10 - 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. : ' 
he baccalaureate sermon will be preached on the morning of 
— | 


——- 
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The first paper of the session was given by Supt. 
tials of Geography.”” He thought that geography 
was taught in detail. Things should be 
taught according to their value. The location of 


j more important than that of capes. |School, Boston, presented an eminently practical 
Theoretically the naan are more important, address on “The Relation of the Scbool to the 


but practically the rivers are. The speaker advo- 
cated the use of perforated cards in teaching. 
His method was illustrated by a boy and girl from 
the Weymouth schools. The true way to teach 
productions was by belts, he thought. The nat- 
ural should be before the artificial. It should be 
the same way with exports and animals. 

He was followed by Alexander E, Frye, of 
Cambridge, Mass., on *‘ Methods in Geography.”’ 
He illustrated his remarks by drawing on the 
blackboard. The individuality of the world, he 
contended, should be taught first. The world is a 
unit, We cannot study a part, but the whole. 
The essentials are the features of structure, the 
rain fall, and drainage. The first principle is to 
select only those features which determine the 
drainage of the continent. In map drawing all 
the details should be swept away. 

“The High School” was the subject of the 
next paper. Mr. John F. Elliot of Hyde Park was 
the speaker. That education is a process and a 
growth is a truth which is gradually gaining 
ground, said he. Some think so much book study 
is not needed. The textbook has its merits. It is 
better after all to be taught with the worst meth- 
ods by a teacher who is master of his art than with 
the best methods by a teacher who does not know 
his business. The thing is to fill the pupils with a 
desire to know. We should teach in such a way 


as to open the eyes of the pupils so that they may 
Gilman G. Fisher, of Weymouth, on ‘‘ The Easen-| be interested for themselves. 


EVENING SESSION. 
Mr. Charles W. Hills, principal of the Martin 


Home,” basing his remarks on experience in 
country towns, suburban cities, and Boston. He 
advocated the closest union between the school 
and the home. 

Mr. A. E. Winship, of the JouRNAL, followed 
with a philosophical presentation of the relation of 
the home, school, and church to the education of 
the child, emphasizing particularly the relation of 
the school to the charch. 

Hon. John L. Swift, in an address on the rela- 
tion of the school to the state, blended hamor and 
rhetoric with a brilliancy that was exceedingly en- 
tertaining and much admired. He kept his audi- 
ence roaring with laughter by his inimitable story- 
telling. 

Owing to a sudden and severe illness, Dr. 
Mowry, who had been announed on the program, 
was unable to be present. 

. MORNING SESSION. 

Saturday morning’s session opened with an ex- 
ercise in arithmetic, conducted by a class of ten 
pupils under the instruction of Miss Mary E. 
Dinegan of Quincy. Questions were put by the 


corrected by some of the brighter children served 
only to emphasize the genuineness of the work. A 
lesson in manners was very quietly, though none 
the less firmly, impressed when the boys erased 
the work done by the girls. Fractions were dis- 
cussed very exhaustively, and all operations in the 
least obscure to the novice were reasoned out with 
remarkable clearness. That well-known device, 
the fraction box, was used with great advan- 
tage. Very excellent illustrations of the work 
done in linear, square, and cubical measurements 
were also given, all the pupils doing the same 
operations simultaneously and with entire inde- 
pendence. Their knowledge and understanding 
of decimals was as complete and well founded as 
any one could wish. Their whole work could but 
reflect much credit on the methods and skill of the 
teacher. 

Mr. Cross, teacher of arithmetic in the schools 
of Hyde Park, commended the work of the class, 
and especially emphasized the fact that it repre- 
sented actual results accomplished. 

‘The Love Element in Teaching’’ was the sub- 
ject of a thoughtful and practical address by Mr. 
8. W. Billings, of Sharon. Order is heaven's first 
law. It is secured by obedience, and obedience is 
best secured through love. The teacher should 
love even the very routine of her work, thus ele- 
vating that which would be drudgery to another. 
Love effectually banishes partiality; it knows 
nothing of favoritism. The most untidy and 


pupils in turns and answered by the others as they 
were called upon. It was as genuine a represen- 
tation of actual class work as can well be given to 
an audience. The few mistakes that were made 
in mental operations and promptly recognized and 


stupid pupils are raised to the same level of affec- 
tion with the most attractive and intelligent. The 
‘pupil must love too, and he will catch the love of 
the teacher for the routine work. Even distaste- 
‘ful matters can become objects of love. The 


pupil is not anxious to consider the schoolroom a 
prison. The power to love is common to all, but 
it can be developed and strengthened like any 
other faculty by exercise. The speaker drew sev- 
eral illustrations from history, showing the won- 
derful power of love, and called special attention 
to the almost marvelous influence exerted by Dr. 
Hitchcock of Amherst College through the love 
the students had for him, and the love he bore to 
them. 

In an excellent paper on ‘‘ Supervision in Our 
Smaller Towns,’’ Mr. Arthur Stanley of Cohasset 
discussed the various methods of supervision which 
he had seen in operation during his experience as 
a teacher. He commended especially the method 
embodied in the bill before the legislature. After 
a prolonged discussion, the following resolution 
was brought forward and passed as voicing the 
sentimént of the Association : 

Resolved, That the schools of the smaller towns 
imperatively demand for their greater efficiency 
more skillful and thorough supervision, and that the 
measure before the Legislature, which proposes to 
aid these towns in securing school superintendents, 
meets the hearty approval of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association. 

Following this paper, the general good of the 

jation was discussed, and an amendment to 
the constitution bearing on the finances proposed, 
but owing to the small number present further 
action was postponed. Meeting adjourned. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A NERVE-FOOD AND TONIC, 


The Most Effective yet discovered. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 

, is more pee ently seen on the primary teacher’s 

table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 

« discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 

teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 

edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


WANTED, 


A professional teacher, with twenty years’ experi- 
ence in ail grades, from Primary to High School, 
wishes toengage as special teacher of drawing in all 
its branches, or in connection with Manual Training. 
He possesses special fitness for both of these 
branches. Engagements must be made before Aug. 


ist. Address 1« Box 191, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED, 


In a large N. Y. city, in a family school, a teacher of 
Piano and Latin. The applicant must be well 
trained in music and a fine performer. Salary, $300 
and home. Also, in a normal school, a Training 
Teacher of Drawing, who “ is fully up in the present 
idea of combining color and industrial work with 
drawing, and who is capable of training skillful 
teachers in the latest ideas indrawing.” Salary, $800 
to $1000, Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Tas most thorough and ad- 
vanced School of Orato’ 

in the world. Training for all 
needs of Voice, Body, and 


School of 
Expression. | iid of 


scientific, and pedagogic a. Endowment 
begun. Summer Term in Boston opening July 9— 
10 hours aday. Beginning and advanced work ; cat- 
logue and summer circular free. 8.8.CURRY, Ph.D., 
Freeman P1., 15% Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 

Last summer, Professors from eight Colleges and 
teachers from sixteen High and Normal schools, and 
map Vv clergymen, were in attendance, 


A COMPETENT PRINCIPAL 


WANTED foran Academy in Salisbury, Mo. Success- 

ful experience as a teacher and best of recommenda- 

tions as to character and qualifications required. Cor- 

respondence may be addressed to 

B. OLDHAM, SEc’y 
Salisbury, Mo. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Massachusetts Academy, a youn 
man well qualified to teach the English Branches an 
Drawing. Salary. $600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


~ONGS OF HISTORY. By HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 
WORTH. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address W ENG. PUB. CO. 


3 Somerset Boston. 


8% Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


I. The Cognitive Powers. 


II. The Motive Powers. 


By James McCosn, D.D., LL. D., Litt. D , 


President of Princeton College. 


Two Volumes, 12mo. : 


The author has treated the difficult and, at tim 


Each, $1.50. 


es, obscure topics which belong to the department 


of psychology with characteristic clearness, conciseness, and strong individuality. In the first volume 


he treats of sense perception, illustrating his theme 
ness from the physiological side. 


with appropriate cuts, and discussing it with full- 


The second volume treats of the motive powers, as they are called, the Orective, the Appetent, 
the Impulsive Powers; including the Conscience, Emotions, and Will. | 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM DE W. HyDk, of Bowdoin College.—The book i 
style; it breathes a sweet and winning spirit; and it is inspired by a noble ben ne In pA kL : 


a model of what a text-book should be. 


8. L. CALDWELL, late President of Vassar College.—I have read the 
what was to have been expected from the ability and long experience of Aan Fong oop ae 


simple; the matter is wel distributed ; it well covers t 


am sure any teacher would find it a helpful guide in his ¢ 


&@™ Applications for examination copies and corres i 
pondence in regard to term 
requested from teachers desiring to select a text-book in mental 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, : : : : : PUBLISHERS, 
743 anp 745 Broapway, New York. 


he ground usuall - 
Rs a y taught in such text-books, and I 


Superintendencies of Schools. 
1 $2000 position in the East. 
1 $2000 position in the West and 
2 $2000 positions in the Middle States. 
11 Superintendencies, salary from $1509 to $2000 
«1200 to 1500 


36 

60 1000 to 1200 
50 800 to 1000 
75 Principalships, sid 600 to 800 
40 400 to 600 
13 Ward “ 600 to 1200 
1 High School Principalship, salary, 3000 
* 1200 to 1500 
* 1000 to 1200 
* 800 to 1000 
16 “ “ 600 to 800 
8 “ “ 500 to 600 
7 “ below 500 


teachers of drawing in public schools ; teac 


sale in New York, 


what you wish. Address 


Branches | YorK City: 234 Broadway. 


Vacancies for the Fall of 1888. 


Never before have there been so many calls for first-class teachers. We have been called u 
mend teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. The indications are, that good teachers are to be 
in great demand, and that better salaries are to be paid those who wish to m 

Among the vacancies on our books are the following : 


n to recom- 
e teaching their life-work. 


Grammar Grades. 
10 places paying $700 and over. 
16 places paying $500 to $700. 
40 places paying $500. 

Intermediate and Primary Grades. 
16 places, salaries above $700. 
34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 
72 places, salaries $500 and under, 

College Positions. 

12 College Presidencies for men. 
5 Principalships for ladies. 
2 Greek Professorships, 1 $1800, and 1 $1500. 


16 Latin - salaries $600 to $4000 
12 Modern Lang. 500 to 1400 
8 Mathematical 600 to 2000 
6 Literature 600 to 1000 
14 Chemistry and Physics Prof. “ 600 to 2000 
4 Biology Professorships, “ 800 to 2000 
1 Political Economy Prof. “ 2500 
1 Agricultural Professorship “ 2000 


We have also a large number of Academy positions: several positions for teachers of art in private schools; 
ers of vocal music in public schools; teachers of Kindergarten 

methods ; several — wanted who can furnish from $1000 to $2300: quite a number of Institutions for 
ndiana, Michigan, Illinois. lowa, and the Southern States. In fact, we have some position 

for almost any teacher who may write us. Among the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the 
great number coming in every day, we can certainly fit you, and shall be pleased to write you of our terms 
and work. Send postal for circulars, or better, write us fully in regard to your qualifications and just 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


St. PAUL, MINN : German American Bank Building. 


School of Oratory. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TONIC SOL-FA SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Will reopen on Monday, June 25th, and close on Friday, July 13th, 1888. 
of D. Batchellor, Licentiate of the Tonic Sol-fa College, Landon,’ and Graduate of Boston University 


It will be under the direction 


The object of the Institute is to provide thorough training in vocal musie for teachers and d 
have not opportunities to take lessons during their winter The course 
ing, ear and voice training, harmony and practical instruction in methods of teaching. 
Cont Catena all in charge of qualified teachers. 
istruction during the term. Students ¢ 
Matriculate, and advanced certificates of the T. 
Terms for the entire course, Ten Dollars. Circulars on application, 


D. BATCHELLOR, 1112 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


There are separ- 
Four hours of daily 


8. College. 
Address 


Good Board, Pieasant Rooms, Fine Air. 


SECOND YEAR OF SCHOOL. Special Attractions: 


SUMMER STUDY. 


MAINE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


English Literature, French and German by Natural Method 1 
All branches Drawing and Painting (including sketehin tineluding Vol 
Training, and the Delsarte School of Expression). Music, Piano, and Violin. 


Elocution, (including Voice 


Lectures on German Literature in German, 


by Professor Braun. Special Drill in Elocution, by Miss on of Boston School of Oratory. 


Term will commence on the first Monday in July, and wil 


For further information, address 


continue five weeks. 


MIssEs M. B. and 8, P. STEVENS, New Gloucester, Maine. 


THE SAUVEUR Solese 


( Bemoved from Amherst, Mass, 
and Oswego, N. WV. to 


’ Burlington, Vermont.) 


Thirteenth Scssion---July 9th to August (7th. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, | aa 
Burlin 


Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, 


| Anglo-Saxon and Early English, English 
and Rhetorle, Latin, and Ancient Greek. nanare | Wo 


For circulars address DR. L. SAUVEUR, Grand Vie 


For Board and 3 : 
gton, Vt. Rooms address F. M. CorsF 


N. B. —Cireulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational 
rks will be sent free to applicants. 
w House, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Eith 
W outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & oo. dame 


Dial aux, Speak: for 
| PLAYS Schoo & Peron Bestout. Cate 
DENISON 


logue free. T. 8. , Chicago, 


THE ISLAND 
Summer School. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


THE OLDEST OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS AND THE BEST. .- 


THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, Martha's Vineyard, 


3 Weeks, July 16 to Aug. 3. 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt. D. 
Miss Lucy Wheelock. 
J. Blachstein. 
Rev. J. D. King. 
Miss Ella M. Drury. 
F. A. Lyman, A.C. M. 
E. Little. 
alter S. Coodnough. 
W.A. Brownell, AM., Ph.D. 


Low price for board and for tuition: the finest equipment,—large 
BENJAMIN W, PUTNAM, 


Cc. E. Meleney, A.M. 
H. W. Shaylor. 
Wm. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D. 
Chas. E. Tinney. 
Wm. B. Dwight, A.M., Ph.D. 
Henry R. Russell. 
Edwin Livezey. 
Samuel Tucker, A.M. 
A. E. Turner, A.M. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 
~ FACULTY. a 


per of its own; the best organized for real ist 
meee Agent, Jamnicn Plain, Mass, Orto WILLIAM A. MO full etreulars of information to 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 


Massachusetis. 


5 Wee&s, July 16 to Aug. 17. 


THE VERY BEST LOCATION. 


J. C. Greenough, A.M. 
John C. Rolfe, Ph.D. 
Cc. H. Howard, A.M. 
A. W. Edson, A.M. 
A. C. Boyden. 
Mrs. M. S. Cate Smith. 
Benj). W. Putnam. 
Miss Edith Pope. 
Cc. Wesley Emerson, M.D. 
work, with eminent special 


Edw. S. Burgess, A.M. 


Alexander Cuillett, A.M. 
James Jenkins, A.M. 
Mrs. Mary A. Chandler. 
H. L. Southwick, O. M. 
Miss Augusta Tovell. 
Susie J. Rogers. 
F. Nellie Karnan, O. M. 


President, 50 Bromfeld 8t., Boston, Mast, 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER | 20xgh, superintendent of drawing, Columbus, 0. ; 
INSTITUTE. H. aylor, Portland, Me. ; F. A. Lyman, 

Syracuse, N. Y., ete., ete. 
The neat and attractive circular of 56 pages shows 


TEACHERS. — YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 
Members of the National Educational Associa- 


tion should bear in mind in connection with the} Teachers should pay the $15 additional 


Tete a of the summer schools is in some) that the prices of tuition are very low, and board |San Francisco meeting, that the Union Paciric, necessary for the return via the Northern 
seapests e best equipped of them all. This insti- is offered at very reasonable rates. Copies of this|‘‘ The Overland Route,” from Council Bluffs, Pacific Railroad at the PoINT OF START 
tution is chartered under the laws of Massachu-|‘ircular will be forwarded to any one who will Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, re, calectinn either the “Cobanile Bins 

ecting 


setts, and has a large and commodious building of | “447€8 the business manager, Mr. B.W. Putnam,|,, ¢ , FRANCISCO, rans through cars. without 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


its own, called, in honor of that prince of teachers, A well known state superintendent lately said that | change, passing through Nebraska, Kansas, Colo-| Line” via WaLtuLa Juncrion, or the 

Professor Agassiz, Agassiz Hall, together with|he intended urging all his teachers to attend the|rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California,|Puget Sound route via Tacoma and the 

other supplementary buildings notably for music, | Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute the coming offering the greatest attractions to the tourist. |C ie Division being Suk to con thet 
J care 


elocution, and the like, i i . i i 
e like, besides a well-appointed | 82ason He added that the solid instruction of Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, can 


café with as fine and complete cooking a tus|from three to five weeks, such as the Vineyard 

as the best Boston hotels ae “Ke 
This school is delightfully located near the High-| state more than any other one thing. In this 

land landing, a beautiful spot well out in the| opinion no doubt all the pupils of this school will 

Atlantic Ocean, with thexsweep and the swell of | coincide, after the next session is over. 

waters on all sides, and constantly fanned by the 

cool breezes that forever blow over the salt waves. 


Here, from July 16 till August 17, will be found 
several hundred teachers enjoying, in the most SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 
sensible manner, their summer outing, and spend- LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 
ing from two to five hours a day, as they please, A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
in agreeable professional training under the best 
specialists to be found in the land. clates, the privilege of har- 
One class are completely absorbed in the study tor the 
of the lower forms of animal life, especially what and one tasty and useful 
they gather from the sea waters, under the instruc- 
tion of that deservedly famous professor at Vassar 
College, Dr. W. B. Dwight, who has had this de- 


goods are used, and 
which they, the ladies, 
use to such advantage 
To purchase what is 
wanted at the usual 


partment for nearly a decade of years. ces 
Another class, some of them professors in col- sold Torswould create 
leges, are enjoying the instruction of that noted AK 


at many from in- 
ulging their tastes in 
this direction. Realiz- 


microscopist, John D. King, who has made his 
name well known through the country by his teach- 
ing in this school. The class in mineralogy is 
enjoying the thorough knowledge and skill of Pro- 
fessors Brownell of Syracuse and Turner of Lincoln 
University, Ill. The botany class is under the 
personal care of Professor Burgess of Washington, 
of whom an eminent authority in Johns Hopkins| . 
said, ‘‘ He has no superior as a botanist in the 
se <a The elocution department is under that search, resulting in our 
amous teacher, Dr. Emerson, Monroe College of obtaining the entin 
f 
Oratory ; English literature in charze of De. W. J. 
Rolfe; but the time would fail to mention all the [oe A upon as superior to anything to be found, 
. * ry best stores of America. Yet they are given away 
departments, such as kindergarten, history, art, Frees nothing like it everknown. A nd benefit for all the ladies ; 
ancient and modern languages, mathematics, | Ponded thousndscf doilacs in thie direction and can offer an im- 
astronomy, manual training, vocal and instru- a@ensely, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, In every 
mental music, the latter under the most competent 
and experienced teachers from the N. E. Conserva- all 
tory, short-hand, type-writing, eto., in length. Though remnants, 
But we must not fail to notice the Department taining a Complete Assortment of these ele- 
of Methods in charge of the new state agent of the gant ribbons Free. "Tho 
of W. by us, is acknowlodged, by those competent to ge, to be 
son, A.M., late superintendent o @ schools! iilustrated ; regular price end 35 cents and 
ely ustra i regu erp 75 cts. per year. 
under the care and personal instraction of trained; jions and 4 boxes, $1. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for less 
specialists jin their departments, These teachers] {han 81, Get o Join southerly geting 
include such names as Prof. J. C. Greenough, } based on this fact :—those who read the periodical referred to, for 
A.M., Westfield Normal School; Prof. A. C.| nct now, that money. Wemake this great 
Boyden, A.M., Bridgewater Normal School ; Prof. | offer in order to at once secure 250,000 new subscribers, who; not 
H. L. Southwick, 0.M., Monroe College of Ora-| roti, because’the ‘majority of them will wish to renew subs 


School ; Miss Luey Wheelock, Chauncey Hall |  smatier assortment of farinferior ribbons. Beat bargain ever known; 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all. Safe deli 


Sehool, Boston ; Dr. W. A. Mowry, editor of Hdu- ranteed. Money refunded to any one not perfectly satis 

cation, Boston ; C. E. Meleney, A.M., superin- Better cut this out or send at once for probably it won't appear aga 

tendent, Somerville, Mass.; Mrs. Cate-Smith, late| “4 4 HALLETT & CO. PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINB 


of the Milwaukee Training School; W. S. Good- TEACHERS WANTED, 


rt f —th h al- n examination of candidates for positions in the 

public schools of Colorado Springs, Colo., will be held 
tunities that are offered. Send your address to| during the stay, in this city, of the San Francisco 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Me., and they will mail| ¢xcursionists in July. The subjects of examination 
will be Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, 


you free, full particulars about work that you can 
do while living at home, wherever you are located, | Grammar, Geography, U. 8. History, Physiology- 


and earn from $5 to $25 per day and upwards.| and Hygiene. Several vacancies to be filled. Sala- 
Capital not required. Youarestarted free. Both| ries range from $600 to $780 per year of 38 weeks. 
sexes. All ages. Some have earned over $50 in| Enclose stamp for circular giving full information. 
asingle day. Allis new. E. L? BYINGTON, Supt. of Schools. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks A t Grimsby Par, 25 Miles from Niagara Falls 


From July 2d to Aug. 11th. CANADA. Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 
Instruction in VOICE CULTURE, GESTURE, ARTICULATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS, READING, RECITATION, EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, and SHAKSPEARE, 


Each teacher a specialist. For further information address 
CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ann Arbor Summer School of Pedagogy. 


THE SECOND SESSION, 
Under the direction of Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville, 
WILL BE HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AUC. 6 TO AUC. I7, 1888. 


ures will be given. Tultion fee, $10.00. The whole expense for tuition and board will not 
$20.00. Send to L. HULL, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., or, L. BR. HALSEY, Supt. of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 1888. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


suly 5 {College of Liberal Arts. W. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale, Principal. 


A ae’ 50 PROFESSORS FROM YALE, AMHERST, JOHNS HOPKINS, UNIV. OF VIRGINIA, &c. 
- 60 Courses in Language, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Chautaugua Teachers’ Retreat. Or. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston, Prin 


os t PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, Practical serena to all Bganches. 
Teachers. 
July 28 The Most Attractive Resort in the Country for Secular 
y NOON AND EVENING, Popular Lectures, Concerts, Entertain- 
te One has no idea of what Chautauqua offers until he has read full details of the work. 


capable of ing 
we instituteda 


the agent endorses the order which will be 


offered, i i i there f San Franci ith i wie 


(O. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via ‘‘ Mount Shasta : 4 : 
Route,” going from Portland east via the O, R,| Omaha, Kansas City, Pacific Junction, 


& N. Co. and “Oregon Short Line,’’ with the| Atchison or St. Joseph, “good for return 
choice of a rail or boat ride on the Columbia yia Portland,” and either “the Northern 
River between Portland and The Dalles. Thence Pacific Railroad and Tacoma, or “ the 
Oregon, Washington Territory, and Pacific Railroad and Wailals 


to the Missouri River, passing near Shoshone Falls wi ~ 
of the great Snake River (forty-five feet higher|J¥nction,” and when the exchange is made 


the Wost; Auk Labo Cusp’ the the terminals uamed, rend the 
tesa of the Mormon Chureh and Garfield Beach, turn portion of your ticket carefully, to see 
on Dead of America, near Salt Lake it is i i 7 
City, where the finest bathing in the world can be & 
enjoyed. Remember, this is the only real sand| The N. P. R. R. is the only all rail line 
beach on Salt Lake. You can also pass through /to the Yellowstone Park, and is the only 
and ‘visit Denver, the Queen City of the moun- ‘ ‘ 
tains, and capital of Colorado, the Centennial|One of the Trans-Continental Lines run- 
For information ning Dining Cars. 
excursions, etc., ap) to E. L. MAX, 
A.@ A.; 3.8. ebbets, G.P.&T.A.,| For Rates, Maps Yellowstone Park, etc., 
Neb. write Cuas. S. Fex, General Passenger 


~~ . {and Traveling Agent, N. P. R. R., St. 
Amherst Summer School, |Past, atinn. ; or any General or District 


Twelfth Session---July 2 to August 3./ Passenger Agent. 


-nine Teachers and Lecturers, Forty-two 
Classes. Instruction given in nine Languages, also 
in Early English, Old French, Chemistry, Art, Math- 
ematics, Phonetics, and Physical Training. 
Lectures daily in French and German; Excursions 
on Saturdays. Circular and Program free. Address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


TLLIAMS & ROG 
Wr ROCHESTER 


OMMERCIAL 


LANGUAGES) 


TS most popular and most extensively used 


Commercial Text Boo di: 
7 2.00, 


ERs. 


om. 
. *Com- 


or 
The Berlitz School of Languages, | 
AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Joty, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork,} examination with a view to introduction at one- 


At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. RoGEz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, | illustrating actual businessin the school room. Blank 


Assisted by a large corps of none but the best of native 

to order for use i 
teachers. Numerous lessons, and all oy" Money, Foolseap, | iments, _ 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low./ juicrs, Scratch Pads, Blotting Pads, etc., etc. 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 


Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre-| be sent to teachers and school Officers. 
mont Street, Boston, or W. Madison 8q., New York. | - § To the principal of any school, unacquainted 
* HAS been acknowledged with the work, who may desire to test its merits in 
The Berlitz Method by American and Euro- regular afeption, we willeend, 
es prepara, ten copies o Jir: 
pean authority as the best of all natural methods. the Bonkekesping, tooether wth Page of 
For sample pages of French and German books,| plete Book-keeping” on receipt of oak $2.50. 
discount, ete., write to BERLITZ & CO.. Address, WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 
W. Madison Square, New York. Rochester, N. ¥ 


Summer School for Teachers 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
July 25 —— Aug. 15. 


GENERAL COURSE: 


English Literature, Drawing, 


Psychology, Writing 


Grammar, Geography, 
Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Economics, 
Elocution, Physics History, 


General Primary Work, ~ Physical Training. 
- Tuition for Entire Course, $8.00. 


SPECIAL COURSES in Drawing, Elocution, Physics (Construction of Apparatus), Metal 
Work, Clay Modelling, Wood Carving. and Physical Training. 


We believe no Summer School has a better corps of teachers for practical work. 

Tally-ho Rides and Excursions into the Mountains, around Lake George, to Au Sable Chasm, 
and other places of interest. 

Excellent Board from $3.50 to $4.00 per Week. 


I~ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR; THEY ARE NOW READY. 


MANAGERS: 


W. J. BALLARD, SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 


Board the best. Rates cheap. Tuition low. 
@er all particulars write W. A. DUNOAN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


JAMAICA, N. Y. GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


° 
| | 
‘ 
a 
hall price 
specimen pagesand circulars containing whole- 
sale prices, testimonials and full particulars, will 
| 


~ 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price. 
d of the - Curtis Belford, Clarke, & Co, N Y, £1.00 
the Golden Butterfly. - - - Besantand Rice Dodd, Mead, 
Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism. _—- Sohindler Lee & Shepard, Boston, 85 
Chips from a Teacher's Wo - Cassell & Co, NY H 
y d: A Romance of the Adepts. - Alexander se le ’ 
Piane and Spherical. Blakeslee Gino & Co, Boston, 
Modern Distributive Process. : - - - Clark & Giddings, a 4 30 
Helps to College Preparatory Latin. - - Harrington 
of Massachusetts. - - - DC Heath & Co, Boston, 1 
The Prelude, - - - - - - - Bost, 10 00 
Too - - | J B Lippincott & Co, Phila, +4 
- e King “ “ 
of Christ. - Roberts Longmans, Green, & Co, N Y, +4 
The Age of Cleveland. - - - - - = NY, $0 
to Travel. - - - pace GP Putnam's Sons, Ny, 
- - - - rtholomew 
- - - - Hitchcock Chas Seribner'’s Sone, NY, +4 
A Debutante in New York Society. - - - Buchavan D Appleton & Co, 
A Nymph of the West. - - - - on 
Foster Charles Scribner’s Sons. N 1 00 
Success in Speculation. - - Standard Pub Co. Albany, N Y, 
Mental Characteristics of Christ. - - - - Bernar Thomas Whittaker, NY, 1 £9 
A Man's Will. - - - Fawcett +4 
flail Rand, McNally, & Co, Chicago, 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Joun Witey & Sons, New York, have in 
preparation some exceedingly valuable books for 
colleges and schools of higher instruction, among 
which are ‘“‘ Rocks and Soils,’’ a treatise on the 
Chemistry of Geologic Transformations aud Soil 
Composition, by H. E. Stockbridge, Ph.D. ; ‘‘ An 


Elementary Course of Descriptive Geometry,’’ by 
Solomon Wolf, A. M.; ‘‘A Grammar of the 


Treatise on Hydranlics,’’ by Prof. Mansfield Mer- 
riman; ‘‘ Microscopical Physiography of Minerals 


and Rocks,’’ by H. Rosenbusch and “‘ Differential | 


Equations,”’ by Prof. W. W. Johnson. They 
have also ready a list of new books of great value, 
among which are ‘‘ Photography Applied to Sur- 
veying,”’ by Henry A. Reed, with many illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ Practical Hints for Draughtsmen,’’ by 
Prof. Chas. W. MacCord; ‘“‘ Stair-Building,’’ by 
Jos. H. Monckton; ‘‘ A Manual of Steam Boilers, 
their Design, Construction and Operation”? ; 
‘** Notes on the Compressive Resistance of Free- 
stone, Brick Piers, Hydraulic Cements, Mortars, 
and Concretes,’’ by Q. A. Gilmore, Ph.D. ; 
** Woolen and Worsted Manufacture,’’ by Robert 
Beaumont; and ‘‘The Design and Construction 
of Masonry Dams,’’ by E. Wegmann. This firm 
are the leading publishers of scientific and indus- 
trial works in this country. Send for complete 
catalogue, Address John Wiley & Sons, New 
York City. Notice also weekly advertisement on 
last page of the JOURNAL. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the 
new announcement in the JOURNAL of the Stevens 
School of Summer Study at New Gloucester, Me., 
conducted by Misses M. B. and S. P. Stevens. 
English Literature, French, and German will be 
taught by the ‘‘ Natural Method,”’ with daily cori- 
versations in the two languages. All branches of 
Drawing and Painting will be taught, including 
sketching from nature. Elocution, with specia: 
drill in voice training, and the Delsarte System 
will be given by Miss Laughton of the Boston 
School of Oratory. Music, piano, and violin will 
also be taught. The school will open on the first 
Monday in July, and continue five weeks. This is 
the second year of this popular school. The loca- 
tion is delightful, fine country air, good rooms, 
and board at low rates. Address, for further in- 
formation, Misses M. B. and 8S. P. Stevens, New 
Gloucester, Me. 

ALL of our readers interested in musical in- 
struction should read carefully the new announce- 
ment of the Philadelphia Tonic Sol-fa Summer In- 
stitute, which will open June 25 and continue until 
July 13, 1888. This institute will be under the 
direction of D. Batchellor, licentiate of the Tonic 
Sol-fa College, London, Eng., and a graduate of 
the Boston University School of Oratory. The 
ong of the institute is to give thorough train- 

in 


method of teaching vocal music in the | sh 


Fechools. The course of instruction will include 
Sight-singing, Ear and Voice training, Harmony,and 
practical instruction in methods of teaching. The 
work will be graded to suit the wants of teachers 
in their schools. Four hours a day will be given 
to instruction, except on Saturdays. Mr. Batch- 
ellor ranks among the first teachers of the Tonic 
Sol-fa in this country, and his institute will afford 
the best facilities for the preparation for the 


teaching of vocal music. Certificates of the Tonic best 


Sol-fa College will be given for proficiency to those 


who pass the required examination. For full in- 
formation address D. Batchellor, 1112 Pine street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE catalogue of the School of Expression, 
S.S. Curry, Ph.D., principal, Freeman Place, 
Beacon St., Boston, is the most attractive that has 
come to our hand from any source this season. 
This school deserves the distinction given it by 


Henry Irving and Miss Terry in their readings, 


” : ‘and the endowed lectureship by Henry Irving is an 
Hebrew Language,” by W. H. Green, D-D.; 7A | honor that cannot be over estimated. Their pres- 


‘ent effort to secure further endowments is emi- 


-nently worthy. Its summer school, or better the 
summer term of this school, wil] open July 9. 
The summer session of last year, which was held 
at Saratoga, had students from eight different col- 
leges, teachers from sixteen high and normal 
schools, clergymen from various denominations, 
and many public speakers. The summer session 
in Boston will have many attractions. 


IF yc u want to stop at a convenient, comfortable, 
moderate priced house, when in New York, go to 
the Grand Union Hotel opposite Grand Central 
Depot. It is on the European plan, and you can 
regulate your expenses to suit yourself, 


TEACHERS wanting positions. change of location, or 
promotion to broader fields with larger salaries, should 
address the Western Teachers Bureau, Moines, 
Iowa: W. A. McCord, Manager. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Examinations, like many other disagreeable 
hings, are necessary. The teachers who feel a 
tittle ‘‘shaky,”’ should consult The Teachers’ and 
Students’ Library. More cas be accomplished in 
one week with this book than in a month of aim- 
less ransacking of textbooks. It covers the whole 
field of public school studies, andisaccurate. The 
questions enable the teacher to examine either 
himself or hisclass. One large octavo, only $3.00. 
T. S. Denison, Chicago, publisher. 


— I snffered from a very severe cold in my head 
for months and used everything recommended but 
could get no relief. Was advised to use Ely’s 
Cream Balm. It has worked like magic in its 
eure. I am free from my cold after using the 
Balm one week, and I believe it is the best rem- 
edy known. Feeling grateful for what it has done 
for me I send this testimonial.—Samuel J. Harris, 
wholesale grocer, 119 Front street, New York. 

Two bottles of Ely’s Cream Balm cured the 
wife of a well-known U.S. A. General, and also 
two army officers in Arizona, of Catarrh. 


— A good many people seem to spell vocation 


| <0 an a in the first syllable.—Burlington Free 
ress. 

—A good two-foot rule: Never wear tight 


ADVIcE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Seoth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
ck d from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 

bright as a button.’”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 


known remedy for diarrhea, whether arisi ing 
from teething or other causes. 


WHITE "MOUNTAIN 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Elocution, 
Art, 
Music. 


For CrrcuLAR ADDRESS 


D. P. DAME, Lirrierton, N. H. 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE CONSTITUTE 


The Teacher's LIBRARY By H. B. Brown, 


and Student’s G. D. Lind, and others. 


ularity for six years conclusively proves, 
but “The Teacher’s and Student's COMPR GHENS VE! for 
vide there is nothing to be co 


: mpared with 
ers will not be without. | In preparing for teaching “the entire educational press and by 2O oA TE 


it. It has been thousands of teachers, th of 
IPERINTENDENT We can not give here even a few 0 
gg Suffice it to say that the “ Library” embodies the best methods of the best teachers, 


vol. Cloth, Beveled Boards, Marble Edges, - - - + 


Y VYHERE. In spite of the large sale, there is still lenty of good terri- 
A GE. if S oon te A hg ali the better where some copies have already Boon sold to recom- 
mend it, Te 
(m] 


BYRROWS- 
“COMPANY 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


[Extract from the Cleveland “ Sun and Voice,” Sunday, May 6, 1888.) 


Reduction Sale! 


UNMATCHED 
-©Hlo-~ In the Book Trade of the Country. 


To those into whose hands this may fall as pre-| said we did not buy in order to get more stock, 
viously unheard news, we offer the following clipping neither did we buy to keep. We always buy to sell, 


not to keep. 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 2, 1888, in| Wwe pave rented the store occupied by the Cobbs 
explanation: 


for four months longer Caring me our > 

“ 2 _ _| ject will be to convert into cash every dollars wort 
A of their stock not absolutely needed in our own trade. 
STOCK AND GooD WILL OF COBB, ANDREWS & Co. | During the early summer and up to about August 
“ Book buyers in this part of the country will learn | 18t we shall place onan iene oe Ay entire stock as 
with surprise that the mammoth book house of | have never been made before in this country. Now 
Cobb, Andrews & Co. has been absorbed by The | !8 your opportunity, and whether you are a peddler, 
Burrows Brothers Company. The following card selling paper on the street and living in Cleveland, or 
terest sets forth the facts: bayer for city 

“ . arge and wealthy patronage and residing a thousan 
The business, stock of goods, and good will of our | miles away; whether you are the Librarian of a 


firm is this day sold to the Burrows Brothers Com- . 
small town, school or Sunday School library having 

any. The partners, J. B. Cobb, B. J. Cobb, | a few hundreds of volumes; or filling the same position 
for one of the noted Libraries of the land. which is 
known beyond seas even ; whether you are tlie lover of 
elegant editions de-luxe, printed on velvety paper, 
bound in rich morocco or calf; or the office bey who 
wishes to buy a book for twenty-five cents; whether 
ou desire a gross of cheap pass books for a business 
rm; or a sterling silver trimmed pocket-book of 
Gorham’s make; whether you are any one or none of 
these, provided you have any wants which are pres- 
By this purchase we become possessors of the | ent, or even prospective, then you, each and every 


largest stock of books and stationery outside of New | 0be into whose hands this may fall- you personally— 


are interested in this sale. 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, in the country, | ~ and right here we would say, that as our late com- 
(excepting always our own, for we already had un- 


bb, and T. A. Andrews, retire from business. 
wiil settle all the affairs of the late firm ourselves. 
We bespeak for our honorable successors the con- 
tinuance of the generous patronage which has for so 
many years been accorded to us by the Cleveland 
public. After nearly fifty years of service in this 
city we we to enjoy our retirement aud leisure. j 


| For Cobb, Andrews, & Co.” 


petitors have been in business nearly half a century, 
der our own roof considerably the largest stock and | with slight changes of title, they have accumulated a 
block devoted to the book and stationery trade in the | great variety of rare and valuable books and edi- 
country, with the exceptions noted above). tions some of them slightly shopworn, but just as 
What was our object in buying ? Not to get more | valuable. They have accumulated quantities of 
stock. That, we have always found the publishers | everything and anything iu every and any line that 
and manufacturers more than ready to furnish us. | must be turned into money at far less than their 
but to secure a wider field, to relieve ourselves of | original cost. 
strong, though honorable competition, and in a word| Please remember further that this is not the clear- 
to have the chance to buy larger, do more, and sell | ing out ofa run-to-seed stock of a bankrupt firm, but 
cheaper, and yet at a greater net profit. a disposal of the goods of a live busmess house 
We can do the double business by adding very | bought by men of judgment who retire from business 
little to our expenses, hence at g less percentage. | because the competence they have acquired durin 
We have already a force thoroughly equipped and | an uuusually long and suecessful career has earne 
are sending our travelling representatives to the| them the desire, the need, and the right to retire 
retail book trade in a dozen or more different states, | permanently from all business care and work. 
while our Library trade and mail orders extend into| In the ordinary clearance sale only the old and ur- 
every State in the Union. For an example, where | desirable stock is sold low; but in this one, for the 
the two firms were each sending a man into Michi-| sake of floating the sale, making it a success, attract- 
pan: paying two salaries, double costs for extra | ing buyers froma distance, we offer the good with 
aggage, hotel bills, car fares, sample trunks, and | the bad, theh new with the old, the fresh with the 
sampies and the like, we can do with one man more | shopworn, the stock which is desirable in quality, 
than either of us did with the two. and limited in quantity, and will have to be at once 
That means that we can, and we mean that we! replaced, with the stock which is undesirable in 


shall, continue for the future as in the past to sell | quality, excessive in quantity and need never be re- 
will serve your best interests laced —at prices that cannet be soon duplicated. 
notmeglect this uite as im- 

Now however, to a different point; as we have | portant do not delay. pportunity — and q 


DEALERS SEND FOR OUR WHOLESALE CATALOGUE, OR FAR B ISIT. 
LIBRARIES, SEND US YOUR LISTS TO yee 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO, 23-27 Euclid Ave,, Clevelaud. 0 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST OUT! 


: “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” 


jie dumb fools believe in supernatural things. Why can't they believe sunthin’ sensible.” 


N. Critics say of it: “Delicious humor."— Wi 
coated with “ Exeruciatingly funny."— Weekly Witness, *Bitterest saure 


N 
FOR BIC TERMS Appiy to HUBBARD BROS” PHILADAS BOSTON. 


Grand Teachers’ Excursion 


OF THE 


National Educational Association, 


To be Held at SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 17th to 21st, 1888. 


SPECIAL TRAIN of PULLMAN CARS, leaving BOSTON on FRIDAY A 


‘Khe Hoosac Tunnel Route 
chosen by the Committee of the National Association and endorsed by 


wa For any further information re 
Tables, etc., etc., call on or address 


FTERNOON, JULY 6th, via FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


is the Official Route 
the State Managers and the Teachers in New England. 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC ARE INVITED TO JOIN. 


E 


Gen. Passr. and Tt. Agt. Fitchburg R.R., Boston. 
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May 24, 1888, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Art Magazine for June is now ready. It 
is a beautiful number, and has for its frontispiece 
an etching by James Dobit, after Walter Langley’s 
painting, entitled ‘‘ Betrayed.’’ The opening arti- 
ele by Frederick Wedmore, is devoted to tle pop- 
ular French painter, Jean Jacques Henner, and is 


illustrated with excellent engravings from bis best 
known works. George Clausen replies to M. 
Chesnean’s paper on ‘‘The English School in 
Peril.” The editor of the magazine writes of 
“* Christie’s,’’ the famous art auction rooms of 
London, and J. Walter Wilson furnishes the illus- 
trations. A. H. Church talks of *‘ Light and 
Water Colors.”’ There is an excellent full-page 
portrait of Sir Frederick Leighton, from the paint- 
ing by the veteran painter, Geo. Frederick Watts. 
The editor has a paper on the current Royal Acad- 
emy Exhibition. A bright sketch of *‘ An Acad- 
emy Critie of a Hundred Years Ago,”’ gives an 
interesting aceount of Dr. John Wolcott, better 
known as ‘‘ Peter Pindar.” ‘‘ Art Unions and 
Art Lotteries,’’ is an article that can be read with 
na as is also “‘ A Dethroned Masterpiece of the 

vival.’ The department of art notes is partic- 
ularly well filled, and the engravings are carefully 
selected and well printed. The Magazine of Art 
is indeed indispensable to all lovers of art. Cas- 
sell & Co.; 35 cents a number, $3.50 a year in 
advance.. 


— The frontispiece of the May St. Nicholas isa 
charming reproduction of Edward Taylor's pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Violets, Sweet Violets.”’ In this number 
Thomas Nelson Page begins ‘‘ Two Little Confed- 
erates,’’ a serial story of southern boy life during 
the war. Mrs. Spofford has a charming story, 
** Little Rosalie,’ which will delight both young 
and old; and Sophie Swett contributes the amus- 
ing and seasonable sketch, ‘‘ A Moving Story.’ 
An account of Girard College, by Alice Maude 
Fenn, fully illustrated by Harry Fenn, gives an 
interesting sketch of the founder, and a clear idea 
of life at the college. Jobn Burroughs contributes 
** Ginseng-hunting.’’ Celia Thaxter has a deli- 
cious story of the experiences of a spider, entitled 
** Madame Arachne,”’ and it is finely illustrated by 
A. B. Davies. Noah Bruoks tells us how a little 
boy ‘‘ Ran Away to Home,’’ fifty years ago, and 
the story has quaint illustrations by H. W. Hall. 
There are two articles on ‘‘ Little Josef Hoffman,’? 
one telling of his piano-playing in England, the 
other treating of the boy as a boy, and of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. John Preston True’s 
serial, ‘* Drill,’’ is continaed, and he also gives 
some letters by the late Louisa M. Alcott, giving 
‘*The Advice of Miss Alcott ’’ to the author when 
he was a young writer. There are many other 
attractive prose articles, besides verses, pictures, 
and jingles which deserve notice. New York: The 
Century Co. Subscription, $3.00 a year. 


— The Eclectic Magazine for May contains an 
excellent supply of valuable and interesting matter 
for cultivated readers. The opening paper by Sir 
Lyon Playfair is a very suggestive and illuminat- 
ing study of the effects of applied science upon 
trade. Professor Deroden’s article on English 
literature and ‘‘ The Profession of Letters’’ are 
papers which will appeal strongly to lovers of lit- 
erature. Matthew Arnold’s study of ‘‘ Civiliza- 
tion in the United States,’’ which has attracted 
such wide remarks from its trenchant and incisive, 
if not always just criticism, is one of the features 
of the number. G. T. Bettany’s reasons for be- 
lieving that the United States is a great threat to 
Earope will be received with no little curiosity. 
** The Swarming of Men,’”’ by Leonard Courtney, 
shows the tendency of men to aggregate like bees and 
the dangers of it; and there is a very timely dis- 
cussion of the question of household ser a, under 
the title of ‘‘ Domestic Service and Democracy.’’ 
There are poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne 
and Lewis Morris, the latter an ode on the silver 
wedding of the Prince of Wales, and many minor 
articles of much interest. Published by E. R. 
Pelton, 25 Bond Street, New York. Terms, $5.00 
a year; single numbers, 45 cents. 


| — The Homiletic Review for May, gives as its 
leading article a fine critiqne on Dr. R. S. Storrs 
as a preacher. While highly favorable it is dis- 
criminating, and shows the defects as well as the 


grand excellences of this prince of preachers. 
It is from the same pen that has sketched Tal- 
mage, Beecher, Spurgeon, Hall, Taylor, and 
others. Dr. Ormiston finishes his series of papers 
on ‘Preparation for the Palpit.’’ ‘“The Religious 
and Moral Views of Horace,” by Professor Bloom- 
bergh, is a finished and highly interesting paper. 
The sermons of Drs. Hovey, Storrs, Braislin, and 
Armstrong, and that by Bishop Andrews, are of a 
highorder. The Praver-Meeting Service keeps up 
its high character. The Earopean Department is 
rich and varied, while Homiletics, The Stady 
Table, the Miscellaneous and Editorial sections are 
as usual fall of good things. Published by Funk 
& Wagualls, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
$3.00 per year ; 30 cents per single yumber. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Scottish Review, for April; terms, $300 a 
year. Phiiadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co, 

The Quiver, fr June; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

Notes and Queries, for May; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Manchester, N. H : 8. C. & L. M. Gould. 

The Magazineof Art, for June; terms, $3.50 a year, 
New York: Cassell & Oo. 

The Catholic World, for June; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: The Office of the Catholic World. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists: by mail, stored 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warron St., N. 


FOR SALE, 


A fine school property and day school, in a delight- 
ful N. Y. city. The building is well adapted to its 
use, and has a complete outfit for school purposes, 
and play grounds. A first-class opportunity for the 
right man, who wishes a pleasant city home and a 
paying school. Price of property and good will of 


school, $5000. Apply. to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS. 


A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 45 
rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged 
for a’Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 
town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a 
competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 
open and conduct a first class school. For full par- 
ticulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
year, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully located 
in the West. A handsome stone building. A 
bearding hall, furniture, pianos, cabinet, et cetera, 
will cost only $7,500. Terms easy. Illness of the 
roperty and school. pp 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New England Village, avery desir- 
able school property, with fine building and ample 

rounds, ae | adapted to a first-class boys’ 
Boarding school. prosperous school has been sus- 
tained here for 20 years. The sale is made necessary 
by the death of the propane. A = sold at a 

rifice, on easy terms. ply at once 
THIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
SPRINGFELD, Mass. 
March 30, 1888. 

We have obtained several teachers from the New 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. 
We have always found there a list of well edu- 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.—A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 
HIRAM 


2" Forms and Circulars free. 


TO TEACHERS. 


graded school, in some 
A ition to teach an un school, 
pal district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 

iti jal 
pO YOU WANT 
A ition as Governess? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 

po YOU wary 
Promotion as Principal, istant, or 
tendent of Schools? REGISTER IN THE N. E. 
BUREAU. 

to teach in New Eng 

t uth, or - 
ze ? he NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


| 


Geachers’ Agencies. | Geachers’ Agencies. 


and home 


specifications that make it not always easy to meet the 
would send your name at once. PROF. Gro. F. 
“ Through your aid I secured this position. I shali do ail i 


draw from. 


either the Christian (Believer's) church or the Met 
(2) Preceptress of girls’ school to speak French and German fluently, Wellesley graduate preferred, os 
(4) Prinei for 


WEBER writes from the New 


your Agency.” REV. Gko. K. CUTTING writes from Lake Forest University, May 9, 188 

we will take bim. His record is good, and I have confidence in your judgment of a man 

he accepts.” We have so many applications this year that we shall be glad of another 1000 teachers this week to 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: ©. W. BARDBEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


ist church, south, income about 


W ANTED (1) For principal of a fine southern academy, a princi a, college graduate, and member of 
81000, 


(3) Assistant for high echool in Dakota, Latin and Composition work, 865 a month. 
State Norma! School, must have had normal experience, $2500. (5) Teacher of Sciences in Normal School. 
Harvard graduate, with Johns Hopkins subsequently, and a Methodist, $1600. Every mail brings new calls, with 


ale or 


requirements. Perhaps you would be just the fitif you 
Paltz Normal. April 19.1 
my power to be an aid in establishing the reputation of 
8: “ Have notified —— that 
I truat you will see that 


“ Send us at once the names of not more than three 
first-class teachers of Composition, Arithmet'c, and 
Elementary Algebra, for our Commercial Depart- 
ment; salary $1000.”— Pres. of a State Normal School. 


“Our Normal School Faculty will be changed 
throughout the coming year. have intimate ac- 
uaintance with all the members of the Board, and 
i zen will select one candidate for each position, 
and name to me teachers whom you can pee re m4 
recommend, I will present them to the Board and am 
sure I can secure their election.’’-—An Attorney. 
“T want a gentleman assistant for a Boardin 
School to teach Arithmetic. Book-keeping, Frenc 
and German; member of Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional or Episcopalian Church. Salary $400 and home 
é first year, will be increased. t me hear at 
once.”’—Principal of a Southern Academy. 


“ The Board has offered me the place at $1200. I 
cannot accept less than $1300.—W. W., Mich.” 


TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


To give teachers an idea of what our office is doing at the present time, we quote a few 
paragraphs from letters received during the past three days. 


“We have offered our Professorship of Mathemat- 
ics to Mr. —-——, at a salary of $2200. We fear he 
will not accept, and if not, your candidate will be 
considered.” —President of a Western College. 


“T am in favorable correspondence with two of the 
age | you sent me, and am sure to secure one of 
hem. I think I will be offered $1200. Yours is a 
capital bureau.”—H. S. V., Philadelphia. 


“ If you will name only two men, I shall be happy 
to let you know confidentially, when the place is to 
beopen. We have given the information to no other 
ncy, since we do not wish to be flooded with can- 
didates. Write at once.”—/. H. P » Ve. 


“T am surprised at so early an election. I secured 
the place at $1000, Thursday evening.” —J. C. B., Jowa. 

“Your Agency certainly stands foremost. You do 
more week tan all the others combined. -—H. G. T., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Teachers who wish to better their location should send at once for our circulars, as we receive more 
calls for teachers than we have teachers for the places. Address, A 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


Supplies Schools 
PAvith 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
Teachers. with Positions, 


i 
Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the EKast,South, 
West, at a small cost. Correspondence solicited with 
Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENCY 


STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 
the eourts. Rents and Sells School Property. 
Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 
A. T. PALM, Mgr. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO, 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. W. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


school Agency 


A 
WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with rome 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS. 
Nov. 21, 1887. Mt. STERLING, KY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or ad 

MRS. M. J. 
23 Ualon Square, New York. 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several hundred skilled 
Teachers for all parts of the Union. 

Pror. J. F. DERR. Prin. High School, Tamaqua 
Pa., says: “* I consider the Pennsylvania Educational 
Bureau an aid to teachers that cannot be overvalued. 
Having belonged to it ouly for a short time, I was. 


caren its influence, elected to an excellent posi- 

tion.’”’ 

‘Send fer | PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Circulars. L. B. LAND1s, Allentown, Pa. 


£ 
Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 
Churches. Also 


Book-keepers, Copy: 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


TO recommend candidates for Pri- 
EQUESTS mary, Intermediate, Grammar, and 
High School positions are coming in so fast 
that wé greatly need more first-class teachers. 
To bridge over this difficulty, we will, until June 
15 only, register candidates for 30cts. in sonies. 
Many good positions now open. Send stamp for 
T 
mame? EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, 


E TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
ee a 31 West 5th St, St. Paul, Minn. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 


If so, address 


ORCUTT, MANAGER. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Box 9s. TYLER, TEXAS. 


9 
| Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
RIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BAY STATE 
Teachers’ Agenc 36 Bromfield Street, 
Room 4, BOSTON. 

Principals, committees, and others supplied with 
thoroughly qualified teachers. Lady teachers wanted 
at once, for June, $540; for Fall, $300-$600. Gentle- 
men for Fall,—Grammar, $1800, $1500, $1200, $1000, 
900, $600; High and Academies, $2000, $1200, $1000, 


S500, $700. Good positions in the South. 
SAKGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


NO FEE For fecistration. 


Keat facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 


R 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont 8t. 21 W. Sth 8t. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Circulars on application, 


The School and College Bureau, 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 


Teachers, Professors, Principals, and Superintend- 
ents seeking better salaries or more favorabte location 
will find it to their interest to writeto ua. We are in 
correspondence with thousands of the best schools and 
colleges. Our vacancies are all direct from employers. 
Send at once for circulars and blank. 

Address U. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

(Mention N. E. Journal.) 


Seaehers a Emiges 
teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 
ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


Our New School Aids will assixt in cond: 
TEACHERS! your schools in good quict order. 
contains 216 larze beautiful chromo execlsior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in o—_ different dexigns, colors a 
mottoes; price per set #1; half set 108 cards &«. Large sct samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and _teach- 


Ze. Price list and few samples free: all post- 
pathy mel Pos stamps taken. Please send a trial order. 
A.J. ICH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Ts AMERICAN TEACHER is the best of its 
class. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


| 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIL—No, 21. 


Volume VII. International Education Series. 
Eprrep sy W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


THE SENSES AND THE WILL. 


(Part 1. of “‘ The Mind of the Child’’) 
By W. PRrEYER, Professor of Physiology in Jena. Translated from the original German by H. W. 


Brown, Teacher in the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass. 
often 
fourscore studies of young children printed by careful empirical and 
this work of Preyer's the fullest and on the whole the best. 
be read by teachers and parents even of older children. as the best example of the inductive me ap- 
plied to the study of child-psychology.”—G. STANLEY HALL, Johns Hopkins University. 


Mailed postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Send for descriptive circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Three Weeks 


ASBURY PARK 
Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy.) ans stuov. 


FOR AUSTIN C. APCAR 
On Psycho { THREE On Botany and Natural History. 


FIFTEEN DEPARTMENTS--- TWENTY PROFESSORS-- FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE WORK. 


Tuition Lower than any other First-class School. 


New York, 


. FACULTY. DEPARTMENTS. FACULTY. 
Dr. E. E. White. 9. Arithmetic. Wm. M. Giffin, A.M. 
2. Pedagogy. Dr. E. E. White. 10. History. Edwin Shepard. 
3. School Management. Supt. Wm. N. Barringer. ll. Natural History. Prof. A. C. Apgar. 
4. Geograpby. Cate — Manual P. E. Demarest. 

ss Jessie Eldr 2. 

. — Leonard B. Marshall. 13. Reading and Spelling. Wm. M. Giffin, A.M. 
7. Drawing. Mrs. E. F. Dimock. 14, Language. A. B. Guilford. u 
8. Writing. Prof. J. 8. Cooley. 15. Physiology. A. H. Kelley, A.M. 


for one with Club Rates. Low rate of excursion tickets 


reula ready. Send 
fares rk and return. These tickets good until Oct. 31. 


from all points on Grand Trunk Line to Asbury Pa 
Pres. EDWIN SHEPARD, 77 Court STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
Address: Sxc. A. H. KELLEY, CHAPMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


'MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS “es... 


$3.60 per dozen) contains easy Elements, and 139 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 
ey songs, many of them Motion Songs. A good 


as to the 
Best ad Plaiu ary ng Book. In addition to the new 
Methods ef Acquiring = Neat s songs, there are such old favorites as “ Flowers, 
Style of Writing. wild Wood Flowers,” ever I see!) “Con, says 
specimens of} the mother Dove, y days of Youth, Say, 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 


kg Paice 2 Ors.; sent postpaid to any teacber] NITED VOICES Newest ni 


receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps.| Rest School Song Book, showing his most excellent 
sending name poo en tact in choosing and arranging; with new and 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, pleasing songs. 


111 and 113 William NEW YORK. CHILDREN’S DIADEM 
The crowning work of the useful life of A J. Abbey, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL GO, | recently deceased. Very sweet hymns and tunes, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN VOICES OF PRAISE ent 
$ 


G BOOKS 
DR UAWING MODELS, and 4.20 per doz.), Rev. C. L.. Hutchins. Exactly fits 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. the taste of those who like dignified, yet brilliant 


and wide-awake music. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on, Art-Education. L AUD AMUS Byes ont Tune 
es’ minaries ap 48, 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS Profs. Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar. 
To which special attention is — aia 
MODELS have been specially design é 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and | Send fer Specimen Copies at (Retail Price), 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids én & imen Pages, Bree. - 
and Tablets, arranged nocuracy and 
e e grea’ 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
r catalogue and particulars, ad 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


Chi Agency, 7 Park St. 
70 Wasash AVENUE. 


NOW READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


The New Sunday ‘School 


AGENCY FOR 
0.8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Amderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Took SAUVEUR'S, Phov. WENCKE. | Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’8, Lon-| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEirsic PUBLICATIONS. Keetel’s French Course ; 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Beed’s Word Lessons. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
CARL SCHOENHOE, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 Franklin St., Boston. 


“ A A New Volume Ready of DR. 
JOSEPH PARKER’S “ PEO- 
Stupendous PLE’S BIBLE.” Seventh Old 
Testament Volume. SAMUEL XVIII— 


” I. KINGS XIII. 13 volumes how ready. 
Work. To be complete in 25 volumes. 8vo, 

purgeon pronounces upen- 
Spurgeon. dous Work.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N.Y. 


Song Book by Jas.R.Murray 
is winning golden opinions 
all over the country. 

New and Bright Music. 


Good, Sensible Words. 


und DIE DEUTSCHEN. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 80, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 

The LAND where German is spoken, and 
the PEOPLE that speak it. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


| - 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, | usuaity attractive: Prof. Angell, Bates College 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. “ Fir Professoren und Lehrer ein niitzliches Hand- 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. Ah... fir St til 


simmers, {The Modern Language Publishing Co, 


BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Songs of History. 


Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Constitution. 
POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


Peterson’s Science. 
A New Book! 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of “The Youth’s Companion,” fee of “ Zigzag 


**The Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 
Journeys,” etc. 


of ethics for society and schools.” 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
One of the most important books of the season. It is 
full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found in 
every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- 


307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
‘Address, © NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO,. 


Fisher's 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


An elegant specimen of 
book making. 192 pages. 
Price, $30 a hundred by ex- 
press, not prepaid; 35cts. 
each by el postpaid. 

The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


The following volumes are valuable as 


READING BOOKS 


And are specially recommended for use to HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND LADIES’ SEMINARIES. 


THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Selected 
from Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, russet cloth, $1.00 


ART CULTURE. Selected from Ruskin’s 
Works. 12mo, russet cloth, 


skin’s Works. 0, russet cloth, . ’ 

cHorce SELECTIONS. seicctea from |JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 
Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, russet cloth, - 15 (REVISED) 

AND LILIES. 12mo, russet 


Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
75 | pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
Itis accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
Den} It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
a... Sl _50 | nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at acost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
' just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
59 more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
on receipt of two-thirds of the orindes —_— A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Al Great Jones Street, New York. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York, 


SEND TO 
Publishers of Industrial Works and Text-books for UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Scientific Schools and Colleges. For Pie. a ay St., New York, 
ars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin ae. ete. 


LETTERS AND ADVICETO VOUNG 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES ON 
DHESS, EDUCATION, MARRIAGE, 
THEIR SPHERE, INFLUENCE, 
WOMENS WORK, WOMEN’S 
Etc., Etec. 12mo, extra gilt, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 3 Somerset St., Boston Mass. *.* Catalogues and circulars sent free by mail. . Venable’s 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, PE. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 


JOHN PHILBRICK 


LIBRARY EDITION. WITH PORTRAIT, PRICE, $1.00. 


Dr. Philbrick was the foremost educator of his day. The death of no other educational man in 
this country ever occasioned so profound a sense of personal loss. 

The volume contains valuable papers by Wm. T. Harris, LL. D., LARKIN Dunrton, LL. D. 
and GILMAN H. TUCKER, also one of the ablest essays ever written by Dr. Philbrick, together with 
an account of his sickness and death, the addresses at the funeral and at the burial ceremonies, some 
of the eulogistic letters written to the public press on the occasion of his death; the tributes paid to 
his memory by the Boston Masters’ Association, the Schoolmasters’ Club, and the School Committee 
of — n, and aT ae by various associations to which he was favorably known. 

© papers aud a contained in the volume constitute a worthy memorial to a noble 
man, and should be read by every teacher and friend of education in this country. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY ’ 
Somenser Sreexr, Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SMITH'S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 


A Preparation for the Study of English Literature, embrac- 
ing a Review of Etymology; Essentials of English Grammar 


and Composition; Elementary Rhetori 
Cloth, 232 Pages, y ic and Criticism. 12mo, 


Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


; Teachers will Jind this volume a veritable cyclopedia of valuable and interest- 
ing information, which they have heretofore been compelled to collect for their 
pupils’ use from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 42% 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 
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